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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Viee- T was announced on Thursday that the 
royalty of QUEEN had approved the appointment 
India. of Lord ELGIn to the Viceroyalty of India. 

Political Two political speeches of interest were 

Speeches. made on Monday night—Lord RaNnpDOoLPH 
CHURCHILL speaking after his fashion at Huddersfield, 
and Mr. Courtney after his at Fowey. Ireland was 
much occupied at the end of last week and the begin- 
ning of this by celebrations of the anniversary of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s death; celebrations which appear to have 
annoyed the Anti-Parnellites considerably, and which 
certainly seem to show that “ Nationalist ” sentiment 
is not exactly in accordance with Nationalist represen- 
tation. 

Sir Joun Gorst addressed a meeting of the un- 
employed at Shoreditch on Tuesday, and was rather 
noisily received. 

On Wednesday Mr. GoscHEeNn spoke at Hartlepool, 
and exposed the present tactics of the Government in 
dropping Home Rule for something more popular. 
Foreignand ‘This day week it was announced that a 
Colonial Affairs. Matabele impi had actually attacked, not 
the Company’s troops in Mashonaland, but the 
Bechuanaland Police, a fine body of mounted rifles, 
who defend that country on LOBENGULA’s southern 
border. It seems to have been a very slight. skir- 
mish, but may well have been the precursor of more. 
The police, with the aid of K#ama’s well-armed 
and trustworthy followers, between whom and the 
Matabele it has long been war to the knife, can 
give a very good account of the invaders, and the 
attack must remove any doubt that there may have 
been as to vigorous resistance elsewhere. Lord Rose- 
BERY gave some interesting information to the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society as to the steps taken and to 
be taken to make the Soudanese troops in Uganda an 
advantage, instead of a danger, to the country. The 
ForeIGN SECRETARY, it is to be hoped, next directed 
his attention to a letter of Lord DUDLEy’s, positively 
reaffirming, on the authority of an officer of the Pallas, 
that that ship and her consorts had been ordered out 
of the way at Bangkok by the French Admiral, and 
had complied. This, it will be remembered, was offi- 
cially denied at the time. The Germans were crowing 


a little at the non-participation of their own ships in 
the abortive and rather undignified attempt to stop the 
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had been shot at Monjuich. 

It was reported on Monday morning that the whole 
(disposable) force of the British South Africa Company 
at Forts Victoria and Charter, amounting to some 
eight hundred men, mostly mounted, and provided 
with machine-guns, had taken the field against the 
Matabele, that the Beira Railway was opened to within 
250 miles of Fort Salisbury this day week, and that 
Mr. Ceci. Raopes had arrived at that station. Sir 
Mortimer Durand had been formally introduced to 
the AMEER at Cabul. At Rio, the new batteries having 
been dismantled, the fleet had become peaceful in its 
turn—at least so it was said. News from this quarter 
has been far too untrustworthy to be received with any 
confidence ; though, as this purports to come from the 
officer in command of the United States ships there, it 
may be worth more attention. Of European news 
there was not much. In the “ incident” to which we 
referred some time ago between Greece and Bulgaria 
(Bulgarian sentinels having fired on a Greek crew in 
the Danube), Prince FERDINAND's Government had 
refused satisfaction. Prince Bismarck had been safely 
moved from Kissingen to Friedrichsruh ; but the news- 
paper war about him was as hot as ever. 

The foreign news of Tuesday morning was rather 
unimportant, movements, but no action, being reported 
from Mashonaland, and. nothing of the first interest 
from other quarters. M. pe Le&ssEps, however, was 
declared to be lying hopelessly ill. 

Wednesday morning was again quiet, if not blank. 
It was announced that the whole of the forces on the 
Matabele border. were intended to concentrate and act 
together on Bulawayo—a plan in which advantages, 
and also drawbacks, may be perceived. M. DE LEsSEPs 
was better; Marshal McManon, who had also been 
taken ill, not so. Some excitement, however, appeared 
to have been produced by the introduction in (of all 

laces in the world) Austria of a Ministerial Reform 

ill, which, by dint of a large number of fancy fran- 
chises, practically creates Universal Suffrage. The 
blessings of that institution in the countries where it, 
or something like it, prevails are, of course, undeniable 
and undenied. The Belgian coal strike had come to 
an end, 

On Thursday there was reported great uproar in the 
Austrian press over Count Taarre’s Reform Scheme. 


The French were on the eve of taking the Russian fleet 
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to their arms ; and in Brazil the Admiral and the Pre- 
sident were busy bombarding each other, not merely 
with missiles, but with manifestoes. From South Africa 
there was no definite news except further details of 
the arrangements for, as Mr. Ceci, Ropes put it, 
“subduing the Matabele and having the campaign 
“over in a month.” Mr. Ropes is a very clever 
man, but there is a text about putting on and taking 
off your armour. 

Yesterday morning furnished chiefly the news that 
Senator ALLEN of Nebraska, in the continuous sitting 
on the Silver Bill, had spoken, or at least held the 
floor, for fifteen mortal hours, thus beating the best 
Irish record, and winning, it may be, an everlasting 
name. 

The Univer- At the end of last week the Vice-Chancellor 
sities. of Cambridge, and at the beginning of this 
his brother of Oxford, gave accounts of their year’s 
stewardship. Dr. PEmE had to chronicle the “ per- 
“ petual want of pence,” the attempt to compromise 
with the town on the Spinning-house matter, and 
divers minor things ; Dr. Boyp to read telegrams from 
the QUEEN and the Prince or WaLEs in reference to 
Mr. Jowert’s death, to perstringe a little Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S celebrated lecture, and to express a hope (in 
which we cordially join), though the report of the 
speech before us is too brief for us to be certain to 
what it refers, “that the University would retain at 
“ Jeast in Oxford some degree of dignified self-posses- 
“sion.” Indeed there are few better things, whether 
for Universities or for men, than self-possession, and 
- nowadays not many rarer. 


The Church The last day of the Church Congress saw 
Congress. several discussions, in one of which some 
interesting, but rather gruesome, experiments in 
interment were detailed by Dr. G. V. Poorer, while 
another turned on the subject of the Church and the 
Press, The latter, as might have been expected, was 
praiseworthy but somewhat vague, and left us in 
doubt whether all “high-toned” newspapers (to use 
the word dear to Americans and Mr. GLADSTONE) 
ought to keep a clerical censor in a back room or not. 
Occasion being taken to comment on the recent re- 
ception of M. Zoxa, the Headmaster of Harrow (unless 
misreported) permitted himself to call M. “ in- 
“‘ famous.” As we ourselves have never failed to treat 
M. Zoua’s faults with the severity they deserve, and as 
we also pointed out certain incongruities in his recent 
apotheosis in England by an, on the whole, rather 
mixed body of persons, we may claim the liberty of 
observing that such an adjective is utterly out of place, 
and never ought to have crossed Dr. WELLDON’s lips. 
A man who wrote as M. Zoia has written with the 
object of increasing the circulation of his books would 
be infamous; but no one who has studied M. Zoxa’s 
own career can dream of any such motive on his part. 
He is the victim of a strong mind, a fixed idea, a bad 
literary standard and atmosphere, and a total absence 
of either natural or acquired taste. To be this is cer- 
tainly unfortunate ; it is, perhaps, to be disgusting ; 
but it is not to be infamous. 
The present has been a t week for 
conferences. Independently of a batch of 
the Diocesan kind, Congregationalists, photographers, 
lawyers (both such of them as attend to that very 
slippery branch of their art called the Law of Nations 
at Guildhall and the Incorporated Law Society at 
Manchester) have all met in Congress. Besides 
these, the University of Oxford has held a conference 
on Secondary Education, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of her sister, Cambridge, of the minor 
Universities, and of schools of all kinds. We looked 
with some interest to see whether any bold man would 
bell the cat and move “That Secondary Education 
“has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 


“ diminished,” and we confess to a pleased surprise 
when we found that the Headmaster of Marlborough 
had actually gone near to it. For he urged the harm 
(to which we ourselves have repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion) caused by the present insane fashion of turning 
out shoals of persons, with a higher school and univer- 
sity education, for whom there is absolutely no open- 
ing in the ways for which they are fitted, and who are 
unfitted for others. The remaining speeches and 
papers, though sometimes by distinguished persons, 
were less actual, though a voice from the grave, that of 
Mr. JoweETT, suggested that men should be allowed to 
compete for University prizes and honours without any 
residence at all. Jl ne fallait que ga. 

The Coal Demonstrations were again held last Sun- 

Strike. day in London by somebody or other in 
favour of the miners, and Mr. Tom MANN took occasion 
of them to purge himself of all suspicion of being 
clerical by violent language about royalty-mongers and 
by a plan for effecting the naturalization of mines and 
land alike by a general strike. This is probably not 
the same Mr. Tom Mann who is reported in the same 
papers as having pronounced an eloquent discourse on 
the “ cancer of self,” and the necessity of expelling it. 
Or is the self of strikers not selfish? It was rumoured 
at the beginning of this week that the Government in- 
tended to meddle in the Coal Strike—a thing gravely 
mischievous, but not on that account at all impossible. 

The Mayors’ meeting took place at Sheffield on 
Monday, and after a private conference between masters. 
and men had proved as fruitless as ever, the municipal 
dignitaries made their propositions, which were three— 
Resumption at once at the old rate, a reduction of ten 
per cent. at the end of six weeks, and the formation of 
a permanent Conciliation Board. These the adversa- 
ries separated to consider. 

But the proposals were not at first received with 
enthusiasm on either side. The masters met next day 
and put out a counter-demand for a 15 per cent. re- 
duction at once, and certain spokesmen of the men 
vapoured about no reduction at all. But it was an- 
nounced that there was a not inconsiderable, though 
scattered, opening of pits at the Sheffield terms. 

Thursday’s news was again complicated and obscure, 
masters and men in different parts of the country being 
at cross purposes with each other and their own fellows 
elsewhere, and no general understanding having been 
arrived at. 

Officially, at least, both parties continued to harden 
their hearts, according to the news of Friday, the 
Miners’ Federation having again at Birmingham de- 
clared that no reduction is necessary, and the owners 
sticking out for 15 percent. ; but coal was coming in 
much more freely, and prices showed signs of dropping. 


The | The Times’ Correspondent with the Volun- 
Volunteers. teers at Aldershot was, last week, certain 
that the Duke of CamBRIDGE had been talking of him 
at Edinburgh ; but the warranty did not seem much 
stronger than that given in parallel case by one ScruB 
of famous memory. As it happened, the Duke had an 
opportunity of referring to the subject at the Mansion 
House, on the night of this day week, when a dinner 
was given on the occasion of the Elcho Shield being 
handed over to the custody of the Lorp Mayor. He 
took the very sensible line of admitting what nobody 
denies—that there are shortcomings in the Volun- 
teers—but urging, in the first place, that it is absurd 
to set up a hard-and-fast standard for them and for the 
Line, and unreasonable to nag at them for falling short. 
thereof. As some Radical journalists and other wise- 
acres are wont to dismiss the Commander-in-Chief 
as a person of no military authority, it may be 
interesting to observe that Lord Roserts, speaking 
on the same day and subject at Bristol, used words 
which might almost have been arranged beforehand 


| 
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as an echo of the Duke’s on this head. Lord Roserts, 
however, added the opinion that every Englishman 
ought to go through a course of military training; nor 
have we any objection. 

The astonishing readiness with which a 
Gers. large number of persons will read about 
books, write about books, and do anything but study 
the books themselves, has been shown this week by 
a correspondence in which various persons, some of 
whom might have been expected to know better, 
solemnly discussed the question whether the not very 
brilliant verses whose burden is “ Riflemen, form,” 
were written by TupPrer or TRENCH. Of course, every- 
body who does know knew perfectly well that they 
were the late Laureate’s. Of course, as some timid 
-one at last ventured to point out, they had not long ago 
been republished in his own works, by a poet who was 
not wont to steal other men’s feathers. But this did 
not matter. 

The America The ill luck in not winning which had 

Cup. visited the Valkyrie on Thursday week was 
constant to her last Saturday, when the race was re- 
sailed, and she lost by about six minutes, deducting 
time allowance. 

Nor sang they in the English boat a holy and a 
cheerful note on Monday in the second race, which was 
sailed over a triangular course, ten miles each side. 
‘The Valkyrie, indeed, drew a little ahead at first ; but 
afterwards she was rapidly overhauled, and on all the 
three sides of the triangle, with a fair and latterly a 
fresh breeze blowing, was outsailed by the Vigilant, 
which won by about ten minutes. This was annoying, 
but not altogether unexpected ; nor does it in the least 
_justify the outcries which have already been raised 
over the supposed inferiority of English yacht-building 
per se. The Valkyrie is built to cross seas, and has 
crossed them ; while nothing like such an example was 
made of her in foreign waters after the crossing as was 
made of the Navahoe in England. All that these two 
races prove is that for their own coast waters, sacrificing 
everything to the mere ability to hold up a big sail- 
‘spread in moderate winds and seas, and not exposing 
their boats to real seafaring, the Americans have hit 
upon a type of centre yacht which will outsail 
-our keeled sea-going craft. 

The third race was started on Wednesday, but the 
light airs and the limitation of time together made it 
abortive, like the first, in last week. 


Rect After a good deal of second-class racing, the 

Kempton Park Meeting on Friday and 
Saturday in last week provided two valuable and 
‘(which is not now necessarily the same thing) interest- 
ing races. The earlier, the Breeders’ Produce Stakes, 
was for two-year-olds; the field including, if not the 
very best youngsters of the season, some who had done 
very well, and a dark horse much thought of—Lord 
Duraam’s Son o’ Mine. This last did not win, but he 
ran the winner, Lord ALINGTON’s Matchbox, to a neck, 
and, with a little more luck, would probably have been 
first. The Duke of York Stakes next day, for older 
horses, brought out a very good company, and Sir 
‘WILLIAM THROCKMORTON’s Avington, running very well, 
though with great advantage in the weights, won from 
‘Cereza and Lianthony, with half a dozen others of 
much more than average quality behind them. 

On Sunday a race of considerable value was run at 
Longchamps, in which one English horse, and that a 
good one, Buccaneer, contended, though more had 
been hoped for. Buccaneer however did not justify 
his backers, and the race fell to Callistrate, who may be 
heard of in England itself again. 

Although none of the most important events of the 
Newmarket Second October Meeting fell on the first 
day, Tuesday, the Clearwell Stakes and the Champion 
Stakes excited some interest, and all the racing was 


good. Both the events just named came to Baron DE 
RorHscHILD, the Clearwell falling to La Niévre, whom 
Galloping Dick might possibly have beaten if he had 
chosen, and the Champion to Le Nicham. In the 
opening event, the Royal Stakes, Raeburn had a match 
with Masque, to whom he gave ten pounds and a 
very easy beating. Mr. McCatmont’s Be Cannie 
carried off the Second October Nursery from a good 
field and in a good race. 

Although there were no very good horses engaged 
in the Cesarewitch on Wednesday, there were several 
so nearly equal on public form that the race was 
looked forward to with interest of one kind, while the 
actual result made it extremely interesting to those who 
like racing for racing’s sake. Nearly a score started ; 
and though nowadays long-distance races (our fathers 
would not have thought two miles and a quarter a 
long distance, but it is one now) are apt to end 
hollow, the result was a dead heat, fought out from 
the dip home in the most desperate manner, between 
Red Eyes (whose success had been generally thought 
most likely) and Cypria, who started at 66to1. The 
heat was not run off, and the pair divided. 

On Thursday the chief interest in the Middle Park 
Plate concerned the extent to which Lord RosEBERy’s 
Ladas would justify the heavy odds laid on him, He 
won as he liked; and might, apparently, have won by 
as much more as he liked. La Fiéche and Le Nicham 
were thought to be not unfairly matched for the 
Lowther Stakes ; but La Filéche did what she pleased 
with the race. Of the other events, the Challenge 
Plate, in which Dame President won a good, but by 
no means a hollow, victory was the most interesting. 


This day week the Duke and Duchess of 
Miscellaneous. VorK received the wedding gifts of the City 
of London, and other persons and bodies. On Monday 
morning they accompanied the Prince or WALEs to 
open two popular institutions in South London, at Peck- 
ham and Camberwell; whence the Duke and Duchess, 
without the Prince, proceeded to Poplar, and there laid 
the first stone of some new buildings for the Sea- 
men’s Mission.——The funeral of the late Master of 
Balliol was performed yesterday week with a great 
assistance, not merely of distinguished persons of the 
deceased’s own University, but of representatives of 
Cambridge and of the non-academic world.——On the 
same day was held the Colchester Oyster Feast, at 
which the Duke of CaMBRIDGE attended, and ten thou- 
sand natives disappeared. This, to the person of 
modest purse, at the present quotation of oysters, may 
seem irritating and almost sinful; but let him comfort 
himself with the opinion of the faculty that oysters, if 
not a choleric (as PeTRucHio’s advisers had it), are a 
very choleraic food at the present moment. It is, 
after all, a comfortable fruit, is the sour grape.——In 
distributing the prizes at Mason College, Birmingham, 
on Monday, Professor JEsB gave a very interesting 
review of the history of classical studies in England. 


The death of Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, 

oe coming so soon after that of Mr. ALBERT 
Moore, inflicts another heavy loss on English art. 
Mr. Mapox Brown was a much older man than Mr. 
Moore, and like him was no favourite with official 
circles; but he belonged to a very different school, 
having been from the first a somewhat outlying and 
independent member of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. Even those, however, who were most well 
inclined to Pre-Raphaelitism were not always whole- 
souled about this artist. For his great romantic 
faculty and leaning towards the decorative grandiose 
in art (the best examples being his famous Man- 
chester frescoes) were not accompanied in quite equal 
degree with technical mastery or with effects of 
beauty.——Sir Wittiam Smits, editor of the Quar- 
terly Review and of a vast number of publications, 
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the mightiest of which were the well-known Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries, was one of those lucky men 
wo early fall upon the work they were born to do, 
and continue doing it to the end of long, but not 
inordinate, lives with sufficient praise and pudding. 
Dr. Smitu, as he was till last year, was perhaps never 
thought of as exactly a man of letters, though he 
must have written as well as edited a great deal. 
He was rather what CaRLYLE called “a captain 
“of industry” in literature, a regimenter of other 
workers, and an organizer of their work. And it must 
be admitted that this organization was for the most 
part remarkably well done.——General voN KAMEKE 
was one of the best known Prussian generals in the 
war of 1870. 
The new opera, Utopia (Limited), the first 
The There Min and Sie” ANTBUR 
SuLLivan have worked together for some years, was 
— at the Savoy with very great success this day 
week, 

From another abundant batch of hooks we 

may select, besides Mr. LELAND’s Memoirs, 
noticed fully elsewhere, those of Epwarp ADOLPHUS 
Duke of Somerset, by W. H. Mattock and Lady 
GUENDOLEN RaMSDEN (BENTLEY), a not too voluminous 
notice of a man of high position and much ability, who 
somehow just missed greatness; a very beautiful new 
issue of Vathek, edited by Dr. Garnett (LAWRENCE & 
BULLEN); the Aldine Wordsworth (BELL), which in 
the large-paper form makes a desirable set; and the 
Diary of Colonel Peter Hawker, edited by Sir Rapa 
PaYNE-GALLWEY, probably the most competent person 
(Lonemans). For practical use to the politician a 
handsome volume containing the publications of the 
Irish Unionist Alliance from the beginning of 1891 
will be valuable, and will supply ammunition for the 
contest which, though there is something of an armis- 
tice for the moment, is not yet over. 


CASSANDRA IN CONFERENCE. 


\ JE do not know whether Tuesday, the 1oth of 
: October, will be an epoch-making day in the 
History of English Education—you never can tell 
epochs till they are past—but it ought to be. Ina 
Conference on Secondary Education held at Oxford, 
and under the auspices of the University, before 
masters and pastors, doctors and proctors, all or most 
of them deeply pledged to the modern cant of Educa- 
tion, and perhaps not a few of them deeply interested 
in its continuance, the Head of one of the largest, 
if not the oldest, of what the hideous modern jargon 
calls “first-grade” schools in England arose and spoke 
Truth. Not, let us hasten to assure the learned and 
reverend persons who also spoke, that we suspect them 
in the least of speaking what they knew to be other 
than truth; not that many of them did not speak 
plenty of truth of a kind. But, then, this was only 
the kind of truth that they had met to speak. They 
had met to bless Education, and scheme for more of it. 
They had met expecting at least to meet the VicE- 
PRESIDENT of the CouNciL, who is at present engaged in 
translating “‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death ” 
in a spirit very germane to that of the originators of 
the phrase into “Compulsion, Universality, Secular- 
“ ization, or Ruin” in matters educational as far as he 
can. They were to hear some posthumous words of 
the late Mr. Jowert’s, in which (perhaps in that 
curious mood of ironic “ Aprés moi le déluge” which 
was not infrequent with him) he advocated the re- 
moval of the very last condition, that of residence, 
which gives an English University education its value. 
And in the middle of them all uprose CassanpRA, 
etherwise Canon BELL, Headmaster of Marlborough, 


and told them the facts—the facts that “the number 
“ of young men now obtaining a University education 
“had risen far above the number of professional 
“ careers open to them,” and that “nothing ought to 
“be done to stimulate further the supply of such 
“ secondary education as was preparatory for pro- 
** fessional life.” CassaNnDRA come to Conference truly ; 
if not also DANIEL (in even a more alarming sense than 
SHYLOCK’s) come to judgment. For if ever Mene 
Tekel was written on the wall by the words of a speaker 
at a public meeting, these words of Dr. BELL’s wrote it 
there and then. 


No great notice seems to have been taken of this by 
the other speakers, and, perhaps, even Canon BELL 
himself was a little afraid of his own audacity. For 
the insertion of the word “ professional” is either 
superfluous or misleading. The crime, the blunder, 
and the danger of the present system lie in the fact 
that the number of young men now turned out under 
secondary school and University education is enor- 
mously above the number of careers of any kind, 
professional or other, which are open to them, and for 
which they are fitted. They have rebounded from the 
choked professions into the “vocations and employ- 
“ ments,” to use the language of those Income-tax 
papers, which few of them are ever likely to receive, or 
to receive without groans. They have choked these and 
rebounded from them also. Unless they follow the 
example of one CoMBERBATCH, private of horse, and en- 
list, no one knows what will become of them, and, indeed, 
there is something to be said for that course. But we 
have no mercy on them or on ourselves. Every year 
we turn on an additional surplus of candidates to choke 
a growing deficit of places. But we don’t care. From 
the highest to the lowest wheel of the educational 
machine, everything is arranged to supply more and 
more persons with an education which diminishes 
metaphysically in value as it is more widely com- 
municated, and which physically unfits their minds 
and bodies for more and more branches of useful and 
honourable labour. Men of the type of Mr. ACLAND 
are more and more screwing up the standard of 
Board School education, and endeavouring to vulgarize 
that which is alittle above the Board School. It was 
vie et ne vix quidem that the Charity Commissioners 
the other day were prevented from flooding one of the 
great old public schools with poor scholars-to-be, for 
whom, contrary to the custom of our wiser and kindlier 
ancestors, no means of subsequent subsistence would 
have been provided; and the proudest hope of the 
average School Board member is to turn out more 
or fewer boys educated up to the standard of an 
inferior grammar school. The inferior grammar 
schools have for many years past been handled in 
a way tending to the same result. ll, or most, 
of their endowments have been squandered on build- 
ings, making it necessary to lower fees, and thereby 
attract more and more boys, so as to pay the 
masters and keep the thing going. In the inter- 
mediate schools the same process leads to the multipli- 
cation of boarding-houses (with ‘‘ house scholarships ” 
and other baits), that the masters may pay themselves 
by hotel-keeping for the absence of endowment. In 
the highest grade of schools the same thing works, 
but in a rather different way and, as yet, less flagrantly. 
The Universities are, perhaps, the worst offenders of 
all. It is true that the successive Commissions have 
forced much of the mischief on them, but they have 
made more for themselves. Married fellowships and 
lay fellowships, the absorption of fellowships into pro- 
fessorships, and the system of making their tenure 
dependent on college work, perhaps began the evil ; 
but the aggravation of it must be put down to the 
indirect results of these changes. There must be more 
undergraduates to make up, in lecturing and tutoring 
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fees, the wants of the married Fellow, and those of the 
lay Fellow who cannot take a living, and those of the 
man who will lose his fellowship if he has no pupils. 
And the more undergraduates make in their turn more 
mouths for the manna which does not drop in increased 
quantities unless there are more undergraduates still. 


CassaNpRA did no good; it is not written that 
DANIEL in that particular instance did much ; and we 
dare say Canon BELL will do but little, even if he 
meant his own words to the full extent in which they 
possess meaning and, what is more, truth. But it is 
something that the voice should have been lifted among 
those who were shouting “Great is Diana of the 
“ Educationists!” in that very temple of ARTEMIS 
Bravronia, the goddess who delights not in scourging 
boys as she used to do—harmlessly enough, for the 
most part—but in bringing them up to taste the de- 
lights of life and thought, and then turning them out 
to starve and eat their hearts. Even from the point 
of view of those who think that “the career open to 
“ talents ” settles everything, we believe that the thing 
is an utter mistake—that a really clever boy in even 
very low classes had a better chance of rising under 
the old system of limitation and patronage than under 
the new of competition and crowd. And, as we have 
again and again urged, there is an entirely different 
side to the question, and one of not less real im- 
portance—the lowered virtue and value of learning 
even in those who are not exposed to these dangers 
as a result of its vulgarization. But that is not, 
perhaps, likely to appeal very much to the kind of 
public opinion prevalent at this—or at any—time. 
What the people of England may possibly be brought 
to see is, that it is no use multiplying costly machi- 
nery to turn out razors when you want spades ; 
that blunted razors make the very worst spades in the 
world ; that there is only a limited quantity of human 
steel that will make good human razors, and only a 


limited quantity of human razors wanted at all; and 


that, when you turn out more, the process is horribly 
cruel ethically, recklessly wasteful economically, and, 
from the point of view of all rational politics, supremely 
unwise. 


THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION, 


uae the many valuable political legacies which 
history will one day have to record as the bequest 
of Mr. GLapsTonE to his countrymen is that of the 
“New” Commission of Inquiry. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the old variety, as it existed 
before Mr. GLapsTONE took the institution in hand. 
In those backward days it was considered necessary 
before advising the Sovereign to appoint certain 
“ trusty and well-beloved subjects” to investigate the 
merits of a particular question, that the existence of a 
question to be investigated should be prima facie 
established. Invention, however, begotten of that 
political Necessity which has proved so singularly 
segue during the later years of Mr. GLapstonr’s life, 

guided him to a brilliant development of the old 
system. It is that of appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into the question whether there is a Question to 
inquire into. To a Prime Minister with followers who 
demand an inquiry into a Question which is not known 
to exist, and threaten him with the withdrawal of in- 
dispensable votes if their demand is not conceded, the 
New Commission of Inquiry is an instrument of in- 
estimable value. It is by means of it that Mr. GLap- 
STONE has been enabled for several months past to “keep 
“ sweet” a considerable number of Welsh Radicals, lay 
and clerical, who might otherwise have been exerting a 
very disturbing influence on his Welsh Parliamentary 
supporters. Had he been obliged to tell the applicants 


for an inquiry into “the Welsh Land Question” | 


(meaning thereby the sufferings and discontent of the 
Welsh tenant-farmer under the unjust exactions of his 
landlord) that he was not aware that any such “ ques- 
“ tion” existed, or that Welsh tenants had any more 
to complain of on the part of their landlords than 
their English brethren, he would, of course, have given 
mortal offence. On the other hand, to have broadly 
admitted the affirmative of this proposition would have 
been too dangerous from the controversial point of 
view. And from between the flint and steel of these 
two difficulties flashed that blinding spark of political 
ingenuity—the appointment of a Welsh Land Com- 
mission to inquire into the question whether there was 
or was not a Welsh Land Question for them to inves- 
tigate. 

It was a beautiful specimen of Gladstonian compro- 
mise. That is to say, it enabled Mr. GLADSTONE to 
evade the responsibility of declaring in his own name 
that the Welsh tenant has grievances against his land- 
lord; while, on the other hand, it was quite “ good 
“enough” for the Welsh Nonconformist minister. To 
this energetic personage it is a matter of quite minor 
importance whether a Commission says to the Welsh 
tenant, ‘‘ We know that you are discontented. What 
“ specific complaint have you to make?” or, “ We 
“ don’t know that you are discontented ; but now you 
come to think of it, are you?” The Welsh Noncon- 
formist minister may be confidently trusted to take 
care that the Welsh tenant, when he comes to think of 
it, should be discontented, or, at any rate, that he 
should say so; and there are many signs that he has 
been busy in this noble work ever since the Commission 
commenced its sittings. It is through his devoted efforts 
that Welsh farmers hitherto ignobly acquiescent in 
their lot have been induced to come before the Com- 
mission, and testify to their dissatisfaction with it ; 
while the names of others “who did not personally 
“ desire to give evidence against their landlords” have 
been methodically inse: in the list of witnesses 
without their knowledge. To get others who displayed 
an unworthy tardiness in discerning the wrongs under 
which they groan, but who at the same time sought 
“ promotion in their chapels,” it has been pointed out 
that their spiritual pastors could not think of pro- 
moting any one so mean-spirited as to feel content 
with his position, and to have no grievance against 
his landlord; and this reminder has, it seems, in 
numerous instances attained its object. 


Nevertheless, there are some carping critics who 
insist—just for all the world as though they were 
administering bankruptcy law—on taking account of 
“ value” as well as “number” in dealing with the 
witnesses who have appeared before the Commission. 
One of these critics—himself, he declares, a Welsh- 
man, and writing in the Times with an insidious 
assumption of impartiality—has gone so far as to 
speak slightingly of the evidence which the good 
Welsh Dissenting minister has been at such pains to 
collect. He declares that only two large tenant 
farmers have been induced to come forward ; that the 
class of occupier in general has throughout been most 
inadequately represented; and (emboldened at last 
to still rounder assertions) that “nothing is more 
“ conspicuous than the indifference of the great body 
“ of farmers to the whole inquiry.” The Welsh agita- 
tors, it seems, account for this by saying that “they 
“ are in a paralytic state of fear”; but this explana- 
tion is indignantly repudiated by the correspondent 
from whom we quote. He appears to regard it as an 
even more dis ful imputation on the tenant than 


upon his landlord ; and, indeed, it cannot be agreeable, we 
should think, to the class of whose sturdy independence 
we have heard so much. Many of those who have come 
forward are admittedly the abject tools of their mini- 
ster; and, if those who hang back are, as that minister 
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contends, the spiritless slaves of their landlords, we get 
a picture of “Gallant little Wales” which no one but 
a Welshman would have ventured to draw. Still, the 
fact, we suppose, remains, and indeed stands confessed 
in the very efforts made by the local Radicals to explain 
it away, that the men who must be most concerned in 
bringing the Welsh Land question—if there is such a 
question—before the Commission are precisely those 
whom it is found impossible to bring up to the scratch. 
The large farmer bas declined, as we see, in all but two 
instances to put in an appearance, and those who are 
getting up the case against the landlord have had to 
do the best they can without him. On the whole, 
their efforts have been very creditable to them. The 
personnel of their witnesses is described, on the autho- 
rity already cited, as consisting of ‘‘ many small farmers, 
“‘ a very few labourers, a market-gardener, a sometime 
“estate carpenter, and—a bard.” The imaginative 
element seems to have been so well provided for that 
the services of this last witness might well, perhaps, 
have been dispensed with. Still, there may have been 
parts of the subject to which even the inspiration 
of the market gardener and the “sometime estate 
“ carpenter ” was inadequate to do justice ; and in any 
case he adds variety to a list which, considering that 
all the rest of it apparently consisted of Nonconformist 
ministers, might otherwise perhaps have presented an 
aspect of a somewhat monotonous uniformity. 

To get witnesses to come forward, however, is only 
half the battle in a case of this kind. The other, and 
perhaps the more important, half is to insure their 
giving the right sort of evidence. And this is obviously 
no such easy matter in the case of men who seem to 
have required such an energetic application of the 
whip as has been undergone by these victims of the 
tyranny of the landlord. It would have been sadly 
disappointing if any of them had insisted in playing 
the part of BaLaam to the Batak of their spiritual 
pastor, and with-the landlords cast for the réle of the 
Israelites. A good deal of management was, we dare 
say, necessary to insure their deposing to the proper 
fact, and in this part of the business the efforts of 
the Nonconformist minister appear to have been ably 
seconded by the local agent for the Liberal Association. 
To the organizing genius of this last is due the happy 
thong of instituting a preliminary interrogation of 
the Welsh-speaking witnesses in a “side-room”: an 
interrogation, too, so judicially complete that the Com- 
mission have deemed it unnecessary to hold any subse- 
quent examination-in-chief of the witnesses in open 
court, and at the same time so remarkable in its edu- 
cational effects that their written statements prove 


capable of being rendered into ‘“ English of consider-— 


“able literary merit.” It is true that one commentator 
on this last fact condescends to the malignant insinua- 
tion that the statements were, “on the face of them, 
“ prepared by the agent of the Liberal Association ” ; 
but there are people who will say anything. 

On the whole, it would appear that the work of the 
Commission is making excellent progress; and we 
shall be surprised if their Report does not show that 
they have at one and the same time demonstrated the 
existence of a subject for inquiry and thoroughly in- 
quired into it. 


h TO OBLIGE MR. GLADSTONE. 


A FEW words may be expected on the happy event 
which has put an end to Mr. GLapsTone’s troubles 
im the way of getting some one to accept the greatest 
employment open to any subject in any kingdom or 
empire in the world, Lord ExGin has kindly consented 
to take pity on his party and his leader, and not to 
latter to the painful necessity of going 


personage who bought 


about and saying, like 


Davip COPPERFIELD’s waistcoat, ‘ Oh, goroo! goroo! 
“ will you go for twopence more?” He has consented 
to go—it may be presumed without the twopence 
more—and to take the post which Sir Henry Norman 
accepted, and then decided to throw up, which Lord 
CROMER would not look at, and which, unless Rumour 
lies beyond her wont, almost every person in the limited 
Gladstonian ranks who has the slightest repute for 
combined brains and position has been more or less 
sounded about taking. It is well. Lord ELGIn is a 
very respectable person who bears a name of good 
repute and honourable record in the East, who has 
passed through the orthodox education of an English- 
man, and who has reached the age of forty-four with- 
out anything to his detriment, and with some expe- 
rience as ‘Treasurer of the Household and First 
Commissioner of Works to his credit. There is no 
reason why he should not make a very good Viceroy, 
as Viceroys go; and, since the Government could not 
get any one else whom they would ask to take it, and 
would not ask persons who might have been disposed 
to take it, we may be thankful that things are no 
worse. For, though the poverty of the list of suitable 
candidates at Mr. GLADSTONE’S disposal was very well 
known beforehand, and has been exhibited since in 
a way which should mortify the patriot more than it 
gratifies the partisan, it may be frankly admitted that 
his choice of unsuitable candidates was large and 
varied. With the example of his father to follow, 
and the example of Lord Riron to avoid, Lord ELGin 
should do very well. 


A CHANCE FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


HE millionaire is often much pitied by persons 
who have no more money than they know how to 
spend. In the last year no less than three novels have 
been published, all of them allegories of the difficulties 
of the millionaire, and all turning on the sudden acqui- 
sition of gold in vast quantities. To persons who have 
discovered a treasure, or found out the philosopher’s 
stone, or merely robbed the widow and the orphan in 
the usual way, we venture to point out a pleasant safety- 
valve for the escape of some wealth. They will, pro- 
bably, not be guided by us; they will go on making 
fountains and public libraries in towns where no mortal 
ever reads a book or drinks water. They have, how- 
ever, a chance of doing good in a manner more striking, 
picturesque, and patriotic. Briefly, they may aid the 
Hellenic Society in the exploration of Asia Minor. The 
mere “ exploration” may not be very exciting. In the 
upper valley of the Euphrates “ very early monuments ” 
are likely to be very ugly monuments. Hints of history 
may exist in inscriptions ; but perhaps even Professor 
Sayce or Mr. BupGe may find these inscriptions as 
tough as those of Easter Island. Nor are “ remains 
of the Roman frontier defences” likely to fascinate 
millionaires who have once cast an eye over the Roman 
Wall, and who share Mrs. WALTER Scort’s unsophisti- 
cated view of the Catrail. But what the Hellenic 
Society longs to do, and what is worth doing, is to 
excavate virgin sites. Of all sports, excavation is the 
most charming and stimulating. It is like salmon 
tishing in a river where fish run from the tiny parr to 
the monster of sixty pounds, and where, when you feel 
a pluck at the line, you cannot guess what you have 
got hold of. At any stroke of pick or spade, anything, 


literally anything, may turn up. The millionaire, if 


he wishes to enjoy himself, should not only subscribe 
freely, but go and dig himself. For example, the 
Society wishes to begin at Lystra. Lystra has ‘a 
“ Bible interest.” The Temple of Jupiter, “ before 
“ the walls,” is no common Temple of Jupiter. Here 
worship was offered to Pau and Barnanas, and, for all 
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we know, there may be an inscription on the subject. 
It is not precisely probable, but there may also be the 
Temple treasure. The recovery of a Temple treasure 
would excel the dreams of Dumas and the joys of 
Monte Cristo. But, putting these big fish aside, 
there cannot but be inscriptions, pottery, gems, per- 
haps—coins, we hope—of the highest historical and 
archeological interest. A millionaire, like ordinary 
people, should have a hobby. Let his hobby run away 
with him in this delightful direction. Lately, it is 
said, some one has endowed an inquiry into the second 
sight. This is all very well; but that hobby need run 
no further than Tiree; there are happy hunting- 
grounds, and a great head of black dogs, a collection 
of visionary coffins. Lystra is further afield, and the 
coffins must contain the mortuary “plenishing” of 
many generations. Derbe is not far off; and Derbe, 
like Lystra, is virgin soil for the antiquarian spade. 
Sybaris, of course, is more alluring yet; but the 
Italians seek for Sybaris in vain, whereas the other sites 
have been identified. At Eyuk, in North-Western 
Cappadocia, sculptured slabs are visibly sticking out 
of mounds of débris, “ stones crying out” to be exca- 
vated ; but these stones are pre-Hellenic. Then there 
is Tyana, where that mighty Medium of antiquity 
came from—APoLLonius. The mound of SEMIRAMIS 
there is mentioned by Srrapo, and is a certain 
“draw” for curiosities unexampled. A firman has 
been asked for, and, if the Sublime Porte is good- 
natured, nothing but money is needed. 

We almost blush in addressing millionaires to men- 
tion the trifling sum which is required. A bagatelle of 
2,000l, is needed, and the Committee of the Hellenic 
Society appeal to the public. We appeal to the man 
who will never miss it, who has only to draw a cheque 
for 2,000l., and who might as easily add another cipher. 
The monuments range from M1pas, himself a million- 
aire, to those of the Seljuk Turks, a company of gallant 
gentlemen in whose artistic relics we profess a less ab- 
sorbing interest. With only 750l. the diggings at 
Lystra might begin. In the improbable case of mil- 
lionaires proving backward, the general public may 
club its mites, if the general public can only be got to 
see the desirableness of the proposed excavations. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND 
MR. REDMOND. 


T is to be inferred from Lord RanpoLPH CHURCHILL’s 
insistence in criticism of the details of the Home 
Rule Bill that he does not believe in the definitive 
annihilation, even of its latest phase of being, by the 
vote of the House of Lords. Apparently he is of 
opinion—or he would not be taking so much pains to 
beat its mischiefs and infamies into the heads of 
popular audiences—that it may rise again with 
“twenty mortal murders,” of Mr. Batrour’s, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S, and other Unionists’ inflicting, “ on its 
“crown,” and reappear in all the deformity of its 
original shape. Herein, it is to be noted, Mr. REDMOND 
does not agree with him, nor even does a more impar- 
tial critic of the situation, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
CourTNEY spoke very doubtfully at Fowey of the time 
when and the form under which the Home Rule Bill 
would revisit us, if at all; and Mr, RepMonp, who does 
not exactly question the fact of its future resurrection, 
is confident that we have seen the last of it in its original 
form. The Home Rule Bill of last Session, according 
to him, is dead ; “ and the next Home Rule Bill will 
“ undoubtedly be prepared as a compromise on the old 
“one.” Lord RanpoLpa CHURCHILL, however, may not do 
amiss in providing against the contingency of a dissolution 
occurring before Mr. GLApsTONE has an opportunity of 
taking the step which Mr, RepMonp believes him to be 


contemplating. He may have to go to the country, 
whether he likes it or not, with the dead Bill of ’93 
fastened round his neck, like the Ancient Mariner’s 
albatross—shot by other people; and, in view of this 
possibility, we cannot say that Lord RanpoLpn’s 
vigorous exposure of the rejected measure was labour 
thrown away. 

But, even in the event of the Home Rule Bill return- 
ing from limbo at some future day in all its native 
monstrosity, we shall have more weapons than this to 
fight it with—weapons from the armoury of its friends. 
In his speech at the Dublin Rotunda, the other day, 
Mr. REDMOND announced that, in the course of the 
coming month, “Cork, Kilkenny, Kildare, Meath, 
“ Galway, and all the great centres of Irish political 
“ thought,” would be visited, whether by himself or 
his colleagues he did not say, but at any rate in the 
interests of the Parnellite propaganda. Unionists can 
only wish more power to the young man’s elbow, and 
to those of his fellow-orators. We ask nothing better 
than that he should go on repeating the speech 
at the Rotunda until we ask him to stop. He can 
render no greater service to the cause of the Union 
than by continuing to “ brand as false” the declaration 
that the Home Rule Bill as it stood was a “full satis- 
faction of the Irish national demand.” It is true that 
the primary object of this denunciation is to raise 
popular feeling in Ireland against Mr. DILLON, and to 
remind his countrymen that that once-admired leader 
has gone further than even Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. 
Mor ey themselves, the latter of whom has spoken of 
the measure as “a compromise between Ireland’s full 
“demands and what they could give her,” while the 
former has said that “ finality was a discredited word.” 
This last statement, of course, is habitually adapted to 
the taste of the Imperial Parliament and the British 
public by being fitted with the harmless paraphrase that 
“* no legislation can bind the future.” ll the greater, 
therefore, is the need and the value of the much more 
authoritative gloss which Mr. RepMoND puts upon it. 
In his mouth, at any rate, it is far from meaning 
merely that the proposed Gladstonian settlement of 
the Home Rule question might have at some indefi- 
nitely remote date to be reversed. A critic of legisla- 
tion—even an Irish critic of English legislation— 
does not talk of the “ humiliating restrictions,” the 
“ degrading limitations,” of a proposed legislative 
settlement which he really only intends to charge with 
nothing more serious than the offence of partaking 
of the common lot of all human institutions—a liability 
to deterioration by lapse of time. What Mr. Repmonp 
meant, and still more what he very distinctly intended 
to be understood as meaning, was that the Home 
Rule Bill was, in his opinion, a niggardly instalment of 
the debt due from England to Ireland, and that, if it 
had passed, it would have been the first duty of every 
true Irish patriot to send in his claim for the balance 
along with his receipt for the payment on account. It 
does not much matter whether this and Mr. REDMOND’s 
further threats of vengeance on the Gladstonians in the 
event of their carrying out their intention of hanging 
up the Home Rule Bill for another Session indicate a 
serious resolve on his part or are merely “to the 
“ address” of the Healyites and their supporters in 
Ireland. The situation in either case would be an 
equally destructive commentary on the fatuous or 
dishonest boasts with which Mr. GLADsTONE’s great 
measure of reconciliation was sent forth to the world. 


THE FELLOWSHIP PORTERS. 


SNe City of London is still the centre of what is 
picturesque in London for most people, not 
Londoners, and its institutions contribute largely to 
the picturesque element in City history, Yet of such 
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things the majority of Londoners take no count 
whatever, There are probably many thousands of 
Londoners who had never heard of the Fellowship of 
Porters until within the last three weeks, when the 
proceedings of what may be called the active members 
of that venerable body attracted public attention. The 
London Porters were for centuries a more important 
class than the London ’prentices, if less famous in the 
memory of the London of to-day. Their fame, per- 
haps, is chiefly commemorated by the name of a cer- 
tain brewage, the fame whereof is now little but a 
name. The members of the Fellowship of Porters, 
whose dissolution is now decreed, were an extremely 
ancient fraternity, and had enjoyed peculiar rights 
under the Corporation for some five centuries. Their 
survival tothe present day is a curious and interest- 
ing illustration of the vitality of City institutions. 
Other representatives of the calling are known to the 
City, though none of such respectable establishment. 
Even strangers and pilgrims in the City must have noted 
the white garb and badge of office of the Vintners’ 
porters, an important part of whose duties consists 
of the lowering of the more valuable descriptions of 
wines in casks to the merchants’ cellars—an operation 
that demands skill and experience, the risk of accidents 
in which is taken by the Company of Vintners. The 
work of the Fellowship of Porters was of a more general 
kind. Their porterage embraced practically the whole 
business of riverside unloading and carriage in the 
City. They have a Governor, who is the Alderman 
of the Ward of Billingsgate ; a Deputy-Governor, 
and three officers known as Rulers, one of whom 
is appointed by the Porters themselves. They hold 
Courts from time to time, just as other crafts in the 
City, and every member contributes of his earnings 
one-twelfth to the funds of the Society. They may be 
said to have “held the gorgeous East in fee,” not to 
mention other handlings of the many streams of com- 
merce, and until the last thirty years exercised their 
monopoly without fear and, it would seem, without 


reproach. 


With the construction of the London Docks, how- 
ever, other porters arose that knew little, and cared 
nothing, for the Fellowship, till competition grew 
7 and Trades Unionism in its wake. The porters 
of the Dock Company alone absorbed a considerable 
portion of the business which in the ante-dock days 
the old Porters would have enjoyed. By degrees the 
Fellowship of Porters became stranded, as it were, in 
the changed conditions of its business, and the mem- 
bers, unfortunately, find themselves among the un- 
employed. Their case, it must be owned, is somewhat 
hard. When it was determined to dissolve this ancient 
society, the men had nothing to look to but the distri- 
bution of the funds of the Fellowship among the con- 
tributing members. Through no fault of their own, 
their occupation is gone. The new world of porters, 
as is the way of all who are subjected to Trades Unionism, 
shows their distressed brothersarelentless front. They are 
as pitiless towards the fallen old order as any new order 
may be, and are resolved that no work shall be found 

‘for the old Porters within the market controlled by the 
new. Thus the members of the Fellowship were 
naturally anxious, since the concern was to be wound 
up, to realize their respective shares in the property. 

‘What they did not realize is that the process of wind- 
ing-up is by no means so speedy and simple as they 
would like. Possibly they imagined that the law had 
nothing to do with such matters, and that all that was 
needed to effect the desirable distribution of the accu- 
mulated fund was to carry a simple resolution to that 
end. As a protest against delay, the men took 
possession of the offices of the Society, and occupied 
them for the space of nearly three weeks. On Tuesday, 
however, being “Court” day, the Governor, Sir ReGInaLp 


Hanson, came down on the fraternal fold, like the Assy- 
rian in the song, accompanied by the Deputy-Governor, 
the three “ Rulers,” and a force of police, and turned 
the men out. After the business of the Court was com- 
pleted the evicted Porters, through a deputation, con- 
trived to make known their grievances. Asagainst the 
Corporation it seems to us that they had reasonable 
cause for discontent. They complained that the wind- 
ing-up of the Fellowship should be still unsettled, 
although the Corporation had agreed to the proposal 
by resolution as long ago as last March. They urged, 
also, that some compensation to them should have 
been provided by the Act passed in 1872 that prac- 
tically abolished the Fellowship, and they represented 
that some eighty of their number were at present quite 
destitute. Sir RecivaLp Hanson explained that he 
and the other executive officers had no power to 
order a division of the funds. The Corporation only 
has the power to do this. But why did the Corpora- 
tion delay so long? And, if the Governor and Rulers 
of the Fellowship of Porters recommended as long since 
as last May that the funds should benefit by a grant 
from the Corporation, how is it that some provisional 
grant had not been awarded for the relief of the men ? 
Sir Reamvap and the Deputy-Governor are members 
of the Corporation. They ought to have been able to 
solve these points; but they did not. However, they 
have since reconsidered their powers and the urgency 
of the case, and have ordered a weekly payment of ten 
shillings from the funds of the Fellowship to each of 
the distressed men. As the Porters are to be debited 
with the sums thus advanced when the winding up of 
the Fellowship is effected, the decision of the executive 
is but a tardy act of justice. The Corporation may 
still, if they see fit, assist the funds of the Porters, as 
suggested last May. 


A “HEADER” INTO SPACE. 


O much genuine statesmanship, whether supplied 
by the Emperor, his successive Ministers, or both, 

has gone to the extraordinarily difficult work of govern- 
ing Austro-Hungary during the last five-and-twenty 
years, that no foreign critic but a very rash one would 
pronounce offhand inst the wisdom of Count 
TaaFrFe’s Electoral Reform Bill. To say this, however, 
is certainly to press considerations of respect to their 
utmost, and to rate the duty of diffidence as high as 
human nature can stand; for most assuredly no fran- 
chise measure could be more difficult to regard as other 
than revolutionary in its scope, principles, and pro- 
bable operation. It is not easy to take a nine- 
teenth-century Englishman’s breath away by a Reform 
Bill; but this does it. He has survived, or thinks 
he has, so reckless a leap in the dark himself, that 
he is not likely to be too readily startled by a 
similar feat abroad. But Lord Dersy’s familiar meta- 
phor seems to him to fall far short of adequacy in 
its application to Count Taarre’s policy, which he would 
himself be disposed to describe by the more heroic 
figure of a “header into space.” It is calculated to 
stagger him, however he looks at it, and whether he 
regards its apparently portended effect in the politico- 
social equilibrium of the Empire-Kingdom, considered 
as one common assemblage of subjects of the same 
monarch, or examines it in its bearing on the inter- 
racial relations of the congeries of mutually alien 
peoples by whom that common assemblage of subjects 
is composed. They may be viewed, in short, to adopt 
an expression from the English law of the distribution 
of personalty, either per capita or per stirpes, as 
affected by this measure ; and in both aspects alike it 
seems to threaten the Austro-Hungarian polity with 


disruption, 


e 
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If, on the other hand, we look at the so-called 
“ checks and balances,” we find little to assure us that 
they are any less illusory than we know such things to 
be by the melancholy experience of our own political 
history. We hear the usual commonplace about the 
educational effect of enfranchisement, and of the high 
desirability, if not imperative necessity, of admitting 
the unrepresented classes within the pale of the Con- 
stitution. But the second of these arguments cannot 
be any better reason in Austria than in England for 
admitting the classes in question in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers as to swamp all other orders in the 
State; while as to the other old platitude, it con- 
tains, if anything, rather less reassurance for any 
loyal and patriotic subject of the Emperor than 
it does for ourselves. Rather less, we say, because 
in this country there are certain guarantees of a 
political stability sufficient to give time for this 
educational discipline, if effective at all, which is the 
question, to operate ; whereas, in Austria it is the very 
absence of any such guarantees which constitutes the 
main difficulty of her rulers. And, lastly, as to the check 
which Count Taarre seeks to impose upon one of the 
new forces which he is calling into existence, by intro- 
ducing a system of double election for the rural con- 
stituencies, it will probably strike most Englishmen 
as one of those ingenious pieces of political mechanism 
which work excellently in the study, but not nearly so 
well in the polling-book. In theory, no doubt, an 
electoral college can be more easily made amenable to 
feudal and clerical influence than the constituents by 
whom it is elected; but whether practice will be 
obliging enough to conform itself to theory remains to 
be seen. 

But, of course, the most serious aspect of the new 
Reform Bill discloses itself only upon a survey of its 
relations to the vital and all-dominating question of 
inter-racial equilibrium. That it will depress the 
German element in the Empire to the point of almost 
absolute impotence is regarded as certain by those 
whose perceptions are most likely to be sharpened by 
their interests—to wit, the German Liberal party ; 
while that it will materially strengthen the centrifugal 
movements of Particularism we can see for ourselves. 
To take the representatives of one of these movements 
alone, it is abundantly clear that, if no other section of the 
EMPEROR'S subjects are gainers by it, the Young Czechs 
will be ; and when we consider its obvious effect upon 
the position of a party which has hitherto required to 
be governed by “ coercive legislation,” the formidable 
character of the situation becomes at once apparent. 
Count Taarre has been dealing with the Young 
Czech movement as Mr. BaLrour dealt for six years 
with the Separatist-agrarian agitation ; and the Aus- 
trian Minister now proposes to double the part of 
Mr. Batrour and Mr. GuapsTone. He has introduced 
a measure which in form resembles the Household 
Suffrage Bill of 1867 and a County Franchise Bill of 
1884 rolled into one, and is in potentiality equivalent 
to a Home Rule Bill of 1886 or 1893. Resort to so 
seemingly desperate a measure as this would seem to 
show that to the Emperor and his Ministers the situa- 
tion of their State is itself more nearly desperate than 
the outer world suspects. 


MR. HOPWOOD AGAIN. 


R. HOPWOOD, Q.C., is scarcely to be regarded 

as a master of the ironic method. His latest 
illustration of the method is curiously complex and 
involved. Mr. Hopwoop has been criticizing his 
critics in a vein of elaborate sarcasm and exuberant 
irony. The irony of Mr. Hopwoop isa good deal sug- 
gestive of the wild brandishing of cutlass or revolver in 


the hand of the inexpert. The weapon is turned 
against himself. “It is,’ Mr. Hopwoop plaintively 
remarks, “ useless for me to lay claim to some years 
“of experience as an M.P.” Well, perhaps, such 
a claim on Mr. Hopwoop’s part is a little superfluous. 
Still, much may be done in a single Session by a 
legislator burning to show his capacity. Mr. Hopwoop 
has certainly not been inactive. He has thrown out 
the Pistols Bill, and his tactics towards that much- 
needed measure have naturally directed a good deal of 
attention to Mr. Hopwoop in the capacity of legislator. 
True, the fruits of Mr. Hopwoop’s labours as legislator 
appear somewhat unsubstantial, like the record of a 
Gladstonian Session. The legislation is somewhat of 
a negative character. But, in the circumstances, it is 
really a remarkable record for a legislator who fears 
he can claim “not more than forty years as an 
“ observer and practitioner of the criminal law.” All 
these years has Mr. Hopwoop been observing the 
criminal law, only to throw out the Pistols Bill, and to 
boast himself of having saved criminals some two 
thousand and six hundred years of durance vile. Mr. 
Hopwoop declares that he opposed the Pistols Bill 
because it was likely to prove ineffective. We fear 
there never can be a Bill which will be found effective 
in Mr. Hopwoop’s eyes. What most people want is 
some measure that would regulate the sale of revolvers 
to young people, and almost everybody is con- 
vinced that some measure of the kind is urgently 
called for. But Mr. Hopwoop, in his playful, ironic 
way, points out that it should be known that the 
Pistols Bill left untouched such small matters as 
* razors, knives, guns, cords, bridges, baths, river 
“embankments, gunpowder, matches,” and other 
sources of danger. These things, of course, would 
naturally come within the scope of a Bill for regulat- 
ing the sale of revolvers. 


Mr. Horpwoop’s tenderness for free trade in revolvers, 
strange though it be, may have its source in some 
subtle intent. It is possible that Mr. Horwoop desires 
to further the times when the much-threatened house- 
holder will be compelled to arm himself against the 
burglar and his revolver. Then if burglars, and not 
policemen, get wounded or killed by the revolver 
of the householder, Mr. Hopwoop’s experienced 
conscience will be void of offence. That is, it may 
be that Mr. Hopwoop wants to “ hedge” his practice 
of lenient sentences, leaving, however, the burden upon 
the householder. In which case it would certainly 
be a time to cry Caveat Civis. At present Mr. 
Horwoop’s monitor is wounded by the bare inward 
suggestion that there is any relation between “two 
“ recent dreadful cases” of revolver-shooting and what 
he is pleased to call his “ rational opposition” to the 
Pistols Bill. That no fewer than thirty-two burglars 
should have been captured with revolvers in their pos- 
session must appear to most persons an extremely 
strong argument in favour of the proposed legislation. 
Certainly, nothing could be worse than Mr. Hopwoop’s 
reasons for preventing that legislation. Because the 
thirty-two revolvers were “wisely unused” by the 
burglars—who had no chance to use them—and _be- 
cause no policemen were actually killed —_ 
by those who unwisely did use revolvers, , 
Horwoop thinks there is no need to legislate in the 
matter. There is something fatuous, indeed, in the 
notion of a burglar, caught in the act, deliberating 
on the wise handling of a revolver. But now, since 
Mr. Hopwoop wills it, burglars are encouraged to go 
armed in the dark nights, we must expect to hear of 
their use of the revolver during the coming winter. 
We cannot expect, with Mr. Hopwoop, that revolvers 
will, in such hands, be wisely unused any longer. 
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THE QUESTION OF A FOOZLER. 

= Scot is proverbially “ kindly,” but there is a limit 

to his good-natured toleration of the Southron, and 
that limit is soon reached where his national pride is touched. 
The “institutions” on which he is sensitive may be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand. They are—the beauty 
of his country, the greatness of his countrymen, the merits 
of his legal system, the genius of Scott, and the worth of 
“the royal and ancient game.” 

When the mania first seized the common herd 
of Englishmen, the Scot looked on with good-humoured 
amusement. Wherever his lines had been cast, he at 
least had heard of the existence of the national game 
from his earliest years. If be were a Highlander, 
the minister of his parish brought with him the re- 
miniscence of his student days, and his clubs occu- 
pied some corner of his study where his eye could 
light on them when he returned from ministering to a 
flock whose heathery and peat-moss pasturage forbade the 

ing of “a course.” There were few students who left 
“the grey cathedral town” without a deep affection for 
the green links and golden sands of the birthplace and 
home of the game at which they were “scratch” before 
their University course was over. Even the Scot doomed 
to be born and bred in London could hardly escape hear- 
ing of the game at Blackheath, if his knowledge were merely 
limited to the gibing criticisms of his Cockney asso- 
ciates, who, after seme holiday trip, reported witnessing 
men in red coats knocking small balls into small holes. 
The beginning of a fashion is hard to trace; but for the 
future historian we may roughly date the English craze 
from about the middle of the ‘eighties in the present century. 
What happened was according to the history of the two 
countries—the English began by invading the Scottish links. 
The Scots, unfortunately, did not pursue their ancient 
policy ; they should have destroyed their links and clubs, and 
retreated for a time, till the invaders had tired of their 
latest crank. On the contrary, they welcomed them with a 
certain benevolent contempt. They allowed them to crowd 
on to the limited accommodation—conspicuous always 
from their tongue, the brilliancy of their coats, the number 
of their clubs, and their garrulous conversation concerning 
their conquests and their performances. Coatless in hot 
weather (a custom on the links as peculiar as playing 
cricket in a frock coat would be in England), they hacked 
round the course, iron-marking and furrowing it into a 
ploughed field, and the green-keepers toiled after them in 
vain, repairing the ravages they wrought on the green. 
Their swarming presence necessitated the start by number, 
and the blocks occasioned by their presence taught patience 
to the native who had known the bliss of “a clear green.” 
Having destroyed the face of the Scottish earth, they started 
“courses” in strange spots with inappropriate names in 
their own country, and with great bribes they enticed away 
the Scottish professors of the art. They taught the erst 
humble and patient caddie how to strike. Further they 
carried back to England the St. Andrews medal, and still 
the Scot forbore to turn them out from the land. 
The simple, generous native has had to see many “a six- 
bang,” as the price of the existing inns have risen 

with the demand for accommodation, and with the uprising 
of the giant hotels which now fringe every course. He has 
seen new clubs advertised by being named after eminent 
men whose handling of the club has not been a spectacle 
caleulated to increase the sale of the latest variety. Nay, 
he has even opened his morning guide and second self 
his Scotsman, and read, in an account of the crowding of 
the Waverley Station in the tourist season, how the plat- 
forms were piled with luggage including quantities of “ golf 


All this, and more besides, has been tolerated. The Scot 
has known his good things for centuries. He has played 
golf quietly, without advertisement, and without desiring 
that all the world should follow his example. He knows 
the game is a first-class one, that it could only have been 
invented by Scotsmen, and could have had no other “ native 
links,” and if these things be admitted, he has been willing 
to tolerate the inconvenience the craze has cost him. But 
in the last few weeks he has learnt that within the covers 
of The National Review an Englishman, and a mere novice 
in the art, has dared to ask the question, “ Is golf a first- 
class game?” All the “lion rampant” within his breast is 


and he feels that the moment has arrived for a vigorous pro- 
test. It is in vain that the least emotional ones of his nation 
point out that, the question being raised may lead to the 
desirable result of ridding the country of “the foreigners.” 
The English—they say—have played the game because 
they think it the fashion; and if by means of the English 
themselves the “Scotch croquet,” as they are pleased to call 
it, can be made unpopular, the end attained will be that 
desired by all true Scotsmen, and golfers. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, an Englishman whose name is revered and 
beloved on every Scottish course, has given to the world 
the one readable and helpful book which has been written 
on “ golf.” The second portion of it is entitled “ Hints 
to Golfers of Riper Years.” Hint XXIX. has 
almost into a proverb :—“ Try to remember, too, that a 
person may be a most indifferent golfer, and yet be a good 
Christian gentleman, and in some respects worthy your 
esteem.” It is a fact hard to remember and to demon- 
strate in conduct. But Mr. Hutchinson has no golden 
rule as to the treatment of those who dare to question the 
position which golf should hold among games. He either 
cannot conceive such an individual, or, if such a one were 
brought to his notice, he would probably decide that the 
individual should be handed over to the tender mercies 
of the caddies, after having been expelled from every golf 
Club in both coun*:ies. Golf is at no time a game which 
brings to view ali ihe Christian virtues. There is an un- 
holy pleasure experienced in watching a man in a bunker, 
or in any of the other changes and chances which make up 
the golfer’s fate. But it is almost painful to contemplate 
the keen pleasure with which the misfortunes of such a 
questioner will be regarded on every Scottish course. He 
may be suffering from lumbago, have broken his best club, 
or have had “ the worst luck in the world” ; from start to 
finish he will meet with nothing but the remark that he 
has only received half his deserts. 


INVESTMENT. 


ee years have passed since the Baring crisis. It 
was accompanied by the breakdown of South America, 
it has been followed by a further great depreciation of 
silver, by a banking crash in Australia, by a currency crisis 
in the United States, by the bankruptcy of Portugal and 
Greece, by an increase of the financial difficulties of Spain, 
Italy, and Mexico, and by a general depression of trade. 
There are good grounds for hoping now that the series of 
disasters is at an end, and that we are entering upon a 
period of recovery. During the three years the wealth of 
the world has been growing. Few new securities have been 
created, savings have accumulated, and the rates of interest 
and discount have fallen very much. Investors everywhere 
are beginning to take courage, and there are signs that 
by-and-bye investment buying will become large. It is to 
be hoped that the public have taken warning by recent 
experience, and that they will not allow themselves, as so 
often in the past, to be tempted into risky enterprises, 
They should remember that judgment is as much required 
in the purchase of stocks as in the purchase of land or 
houses; and they should not, therefore, grudge reasonable 
time and trouble in making inquiries, Three great 
markets in particular are likely to attract attention in 
the immediate future. First and most important of these 
is the American. It offers inducements of all kinds, and 
it is likely to be pressed upon investors by their brokers, 
But the prudent investor will bear in mind that in no 
department is care more indispensable. If he exercises 
due caution, he has an opportunity now to buy with ad- 
vantage. To him the first essential is safety, He will, 
of course, like to get a good return for his money ; 
but no return is good unless it is safe. Ladies, pro- 
fessional men whose time is fully occupied, and all who 
have not special means of information should confine their 
purchases to bonds which rank for interest either before 
a large share capital on which dividends have been regu- 
larly paid for a considerable number of years, or before 
other bonds of fair amount the interest upon which 
is reasonably certain to be paid. If the investor follows 
this rule, he will know that there is a large income to be 
drawn upon before that out of which his own interest 
comes need be touched. Those who are conversant with 
the City, or who know America well, or who for any reason 
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have special means of watching over the rties in 
which they are interested, may go farther afield. By so 
doing they will get a better return for their money, and 
so will raise the average yield; but they must not lose 
sight of the fact that they are incurring a certain risk. 
With care, however, they may reduce the risk so that 
it shall not be greater than a prudent man ought to run. 
Some of what are called junior bonds—bonds, that is, 
which rank last amongst the bonds of a Company, and 
immediately before shares upon which dividend is either 
not paid at all or paid only at times—are fairly safe for the 
man who can give attention to them. But the intending 
buyer should satisfy himself as to the prospects of the 
Company. Are its earnings likely to fall off or to im- 
prove? Is its floating debt unwieldily large? Is its 
management fairly competent? There is another class of 
so-called bonds—income bonds—which are really only 
preference shares. They are not secured by mortgage, and 
the interest on them is payable only when the directors 
think it expedient. These should be touched only by capi- 
talists who do not want an income and can afford to wait 
until the property so improves that they can sell with a 
handsome profit. Generally speaking, also, shares should 
be avoided by the bond fide investor. American railroads 
are managed on principles entirely different from those of 
our own. Presitlents seldom regard the interests of the 
shareholders, and much of the revenue is spent for purposes 
which here at home would be a charge upon capital. There 
are a few exceptions; they are, however, very few, and, 
broadly speaking, therefore, the investor should avoid shares. 
We are inclined to think that even the capitalist who can 
afford to wait had better let them alone for the present ; 
firstly, because we greatly fear that the coming winter will 
be a severe one in the United States; and, secondly, because 
there is so much floating debt to be funded that most of the 
savings of the world available for investment in American 
railroad securities will be required for subscription to these 
new bonds. 

The second department which is likely to attract investors 
in the immediate future is the market for South African 
gold, land, and diamond shares. Already there has been a 
good deai of buying, especially of the gold shares, and the 
purchases will probably go on. It is proved beyond doubt 
that the gold-fields are very rich ; some of the Companies 
are paying high dividends; the management of most has 
been greatly improved during the past two or three years; 
new machinery is being erected, promising to increase the 
output largely, and railway communication is being rapidly 
extended. There is much, therefore,to recommend the secu- 
rities to those who are in search of a handsome return upon 
their money ; and the investment ought to prove profitable if 
due care is exercised by the purchaser. He ought never 
‘to forget, however, that in its very nature gold-mining is 
risky. A gold-mine may for a while give rich results, and 
yet it may quite unexpectedly give out. Besides, the best 
mine can contain only a limited quantity of ore. The 
cautious inquirer, therefore, will not be satisfied merely by 
finding that a particular mine has for some time past been 
paying large dividends. That is very satisfactory so far as 
it goes; but it does not go very far. It proves that up to 
the present the venture has turned out well; but it tells 
little as to the future. If the intending purchaser finds out 
that the yield is good at present; that, assuming that yield 
to continue, the capital is not excessive, and that the manage- 
ment is competent, he will next inquire as to the prospects 
of the future. What extent of land is owned by the Com- 
pany! Does it stretch in the direction in which probably 
the gold runs? and how much of it is being worked at 
present? For the information of those who have not given 
much attention to the matter, it may be well to state here 
that the gold runs in what are called veins, The veins dip 


at an angle, and they usually ran on for a considerable | 


distance. Suppose, then, that a Company is now working 
at a point which we shall call “ A,” and that it finds a vein 
of gold of so many feet thick and dip, and that the vein 
runs in the direction of a point which we shall call “ B.” 
Then, if the Company owns all the land between A 
and B, there is a stvong likelihood that throughout 
the whole distance the vein continues, and consequently 
that the mine may be worked profitably for a long 
time to come. It is true that, as the workings are 
pombe in the direction of B, the depth of the mining 

mes greater, and consequently the cost. But if the 
vein is rich the workings will still be profitable. So far 


we have got only a probability. Now if the Company sinks 
a shaft at B, and at the calculated depth comes upon the 
vein, and if the vein is of nearly the same richness as it 
has been proved to be at a lesser depth at the point A, the 
probability that the vein extends the whole way is great!y 
increased. If an intending investor convinces himself that 
all this is true, then he may buy with reasonable safety. 
Take another case. At the point A the Company in ques- 
tion is working profitably. Then another Company is 
working another mine also profitably on the line of the 
vein, and beyond that again is the point B owned by the 
first Company; and if by sinking a shaft the vein is 
found at the point B, the prospects of the Company in 
question are also good. The intending investor, then, 
will do well to inquire, not only as to the actual results 
of the working and the management of the Company, 
but also as to the geographical position of the mine, 
the probable direction in which the vein runs, the ex- 
tent of the property owned, and how much of it is now 
being worked or has been explored. He will also be well 
advised if he gives some attention to the machinery now 
set up. Are there many stamps, as they are called, or only 
afew? If there are only a few, the outturn may still be 
largely increased ; if there are many, the probability is the 
other way. The investor who can afford to wait may do 
better sometimes by buying very cheap shares than by 
selecting those of Companies that are already paying high 
dividends. But in this case it is most essential to ascertain 
the character of the management and the geographical posi- 
tion of the mine. The shares would not be cheap if the 
Company was doing well; therefore, it must either have 
been managed badly in the past or it cannot have proved 
that its property is rich in ore. If the management has 
been bad, is it now improved! If gold has not been found in 
sufficient quantity, what is the geographical position of the 
mine? and are there reasonable grounds for believing that 
when machinery is set up the results will be good ¢ 
A third department likely to attract buyers is the Argen- 
tine. Iforder is maintained in the future, there ought to 
be a steady improvement in the economic condition of the 
country. There is no question at all that during the past 
three years the area under cultivation has been extended, 
wealth has grown, and trade has somewhat revived. The 
would be greater still were it not for the political 
troubles ; if these are now removed, the progress ought to 
be marked in the future. But, for ourselves, we would 
not, for all that, recommend investors to buy Government 
bonds, whether the bonds of the National Government or of 
the provinces and the municipalities ; tor up to the present 
no evidence is forthcoming that corruption will be rooted 
out, that retrenchment will be enforced, and that rash 
borrowing will be avoided. But we are inclined to think that 
the stocks of Argentine industrial Companies, and especially 
of railway Companies, may be bought advantageously. Some 
of the Companies have continued to pay dividends even 
during the last three trying years. They ought, therefore, to 
be able largely to increase their dividends in the early future 
—always assuming, of course, that crder is maintained. 
The investor, however, should bear in wind that during ex- 
President Celman’s lucklessadministration railways were built 
very recklessly. Some of them have never been finished, and 
are not likely to be finished very soon. Some of them parallel 
other lines, and can hardly prove profitable for many a day 
tocome. ‘The cautious investor will avoid all these. But 
there are some Companies, as already said, so happily placed 
and so well managed, that even in the worst days of depres- 
sion they have been able to earn dividends, and they are 
likely to grow in prosperity as time goes on. There has 
been a sharp fall in their securities, and the time, therefore, 


| seems favourable for investment. But at the risk of seem- 
_ img to repeat ourselves, we would say again that that 


depends upon the maintenance of order. If disturbances 
break out once more, railway lines may be cut, stations may 
be burned down, and other damage may be done, while, of 


' course, there must be an interruption of business, The 


investor must judge for himself whether the evidence of 
strength given by the Government inspires him with con- 
fidence. Our business here is not to pronounce political 
opinions, but to offer advice on economic considerations 


alone. Assuming that it is safe to act on economic con- 
_ siderations alone, we think that the stocks of some of the 


Argentine railway Companies are cheap. 
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UTOPIA (LIMITED). 


kde British public is so notoriously liable to be influ- 

enced by sentiment that the success of the new opera 
produced last Saturday at the Savoy Theatre was almost a 
foregone conclusion. The collaboration of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr. Gilbert had lasted for so long, and had had such good 
results, the effects of the misunderstanding between them 
were so evident in the work of each apart from the other, 
that the mere announcement that the breach was healed, 
and that they were once more to produce a new piece, 
sufficed to fill the theatre with an audience overflowing 
with enthusiasm. And when, at the close of the evening, 
composer and author were seen shaking hands before the 
curtain, the joy of the house knew no bounds at this out- 
ward and visible sign of the renewal of love between two 
faithful friends who never should have fallen out. If the 
almost extravagant expressions of delight with which 
Utopia (Limited) was received should prove, upon examina- 
tion, not altogether well founded, there can be but one 
opinion that the renewal of the partnership between Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert is a matter for congratula- 
tion. The form of opera which is associated with their names 
is not only a product of native birth, but it also possesses a 
distinct individuality, which distinguishes it from opéra- 
bouffe on the one hand, and the inanities of burlesque on 
the other. The series of operas which began with The 
Sorcerer may not be cast in a very ambitious mould; but 
many of them have been, in their modest way, master- 
pieces of the happy combination of peculiarly fantastic 
humour with delicate and entirely suitable music. The 
value of this sort of work is especially noticeable just now, 
when the flood-gates of music-hall vulgarity seem to be 
opened wide, and comic opera has no chance of success un- 
less it is deliberately lowered to the level of the variety 
entertainment. The experiences of the past few years have 
shown that Mr. Gilbert’s humour loses half its point when 
divorced from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music, while the latter 
has never approached nearer to failure than when he has 
not been associated with the librettist whose name is 
coupled with his greatest triumphs. The applause which 
greeted every number of Utopia (Limited) was therefore a 
healthy sign that the public taste is not yet entirely ruined 
by music-halls, and that there is still a demand for a more 
refined form of entertainment, a demand which it is to be 
hoped the success of the new Savoy opera will perpetuate 
for many years. 

The plot of Utopia (Limited)—such as it is—has been so 
fully described by the daily press that there is no occasion 
to recapitulate it in these columns. The libretto, written 
throughout in Mr. Gilbert’s best style, is a trenchant 
satire upon British institutions. The good things with 
which its pages teem are so numerous that they almost 
completely hide the defects of the dramatic construction, 
and atone for the sometimes undue length of the dialogue. 
The leading idea of the story—namely, the sudden trans- 
formation of the constitution of a country where, “after 
many unhappy experiments in the direction of an ideal 
Republic, it was found that what may be described as a 
Despotism tempered by Dynamite provides, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory description of ruler” by the introduc- 
tion of the “ Flowers of Progress,” which flourish in Great 
Britain—is excellent, and the way in which the change is 
worked up to in the First Act, though perhaps unduly 
lengthy, is full of promise of humorous situations. The 
rivalry of the two Judges of the Utopian Supreme Court 
for the hand of the Princess Zara, which forms an im- 

t feature in Act I., also promises well, but unfor- 
tunately all this elaborate preparation leads to very little. 
The Drawing-Room scene at the beginning of the Second Act, 
of which so much was expected, proved utterly uninteresting, 
save, perhaps, from a wmilliner’s point of view; nothing 
more is heard of the loves of Scaphio and Phantis, and the 
results of the change of constitution, under which the 
kingdom is worked under the Companies Act of 1862, are 
barely developed before a revolution takes place, and the 
opera is brought to an abrupt end by the introduction of 
Party Government. The consequence of the undue pro- 
portion in length between the two acts and the want of 


action in Act II. is that the work leaves behind it an im- 
pression of unfulfilled expectation, which is only half-atoned 
for by the humour and brilliancy of the dialogue and lyrics, 
It is this defect which makes us class Utopia (Limited) less 
highly than some of Mr. Gilbert’s earlier libretti ; judged by 


any other standard than that of his best works, it would be 
entitled to high praise, but compared with Zhe Sorcerer, 
H.MS. Pinafore, or The Mikado, it just falls short 
of the highest rank. Similarly, we are inclined to place 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s share of the opera lower than some 
of his earlier efforts. The music is decidedly better than 
that of Haddon Hall; it is invariably fluent, tuneful, and 
appropriate, and shows throughout the hand of an accom- 
plished musician. But there is no tune in it that will take 
the town, the flow of melody is almost obvious in its sim- 
plicity, and the orchestration is sometimes so slight as to 
be almost trivial. The best numbers are the duets between 
Scaphio and Phantis and the King and Lady Sophy (in 
Act I.), the ensemble on the entry of Princess Zara, the 
Finale to Act I., the Tenor Song (“A Tenor, all singers 
above ”), the Christy Minstrel Song, and the Trio between 
Scaphio, Phantis, and Tarara (in Act II.); and the worst 
are the Overture and Mr. Goldbury’s song in praise of “an 
English girl of eleven stone two.” Anything that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan writes is sure to be interesting; but, 
though there are many charming little bits of orchestral 
colouring to be found in the score of his latest opera, on the 
whole it must be pronounced very unequal in merit, and 
the impression it leaves is that it was written hastily and 
without due deliberation. The performance is excellent 
throughout. Mr. Barrington as King Paramount, Miss 
Rosina Brandram as Lady Sophy, and Mr. Denny as 
Scaphio, do all that is possible with the characters they re- 
present. Mr. Charles Kenningham sings the music of 
Captain Fitzbattleaxe very well, and Mr. Scott Fishe 
more than fulfils the promise of his performance in 
Jane Annie. Mr. John Le Hay shows considerable im- 
provement as Phantis; his humour, which used to be 
rather overpowering, is much more telling by being 
toned down. The part of the Princess Zara is taken by 
Miss Nancy McIntosh, an American soprano, who was 
heard at several concerts last season. She looks quite 
charming, but apparently has but small idea of acting; 
while on the first night her vocal powers were almost para- 
lysed by nervousness. The part is an ineffective one, 
but Miss McIntosh has proved such a good concert-singer 
that when she has had a little more experience she should 
become a valuable recruit to the operatic stage. The small 
parts of the Princesses Nekaya and Kalyba are very cleverly 
played and sung by Miss E. Owen and Miss F. Perry, and 
all the minor characters—of which there are an unusual 
number—are very well filled. ‘The scenery suffers by being 
too gorgeous. In Act I. the delicate shades of Mr. Percy 
Anderson’s very beautiful dresses would be far more effective 
if the landscape which forms the background were 
not painted in such brilliant colours; while the scene in the 
Throne Room of the Palace in Act LI, is a warning against 
the excessive use of electric-lighting. The work is mounted 
with all the care and finish for which Mr. D’Oyly Carte is 
deservedly renowned, and the band and chorus execute their 
share of the opera in a way which deserves all praise. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


(ye Board of Trade Returns for September and for the 
first nine months of the year are fairly satisfactory 
considering all the circumstances. The value of the imports 
for the month was 31,377,936/., being a decrease of 107,3609/. 
compared with September of last year, or not quite one- 
third of 1 per cent. The falling off is mainly in living 
animals and articles of food and tobacco. There is an in- 
crease in metals, oils, raw materials for textile manufactures, 
manufactured articles, miscellaneous, and Parcels Post. For 
the nine months the value of the imports was 297,180,803/., 
a decrease compared with the corresponding period of last 
year of a little over 15} millions, or not far short of 5 per 
cent. Here, again, the principal falling off is in articles of 
food. Food and drink alone show a decrease of very nearly 
Keres and living animals of not far short of 3 millions. 

e diminution in articles of food and drink is partly due to 
— and partly to quantity. At first sight the exports of 

ritish and Irish produce and manufactures look very dis- 
couraging. The total value for the month was 18,434,129/., 
being a decrease compared with September of last year 
of 679,730l., or about 3} per cent. And the falling off is 
very general, the only increases being in machinery and 
mill-works, food and drink, and Parcels Post. For the nine 
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months the value amounted to 165,393,621/., a decrease of 
over 5 millions, or nearly 3 per cent. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that the falling off began in 
1891, that it continued all through 1892, and for the first 
four months of this year. But there was a very small in- 
crease in May, a handsome increase in June, and a mode- 
rate increase in July. The improvement having thus been 
maintained for three months, hopes became general that 
the depression in trade, due to the Baring crisis, had come 
toanend. In August, however, there was another falling 
off of about 2} per cent., while in September, as already 
said, the falling off was as much as 3} per cent. This looks 
extremely discouraging, especially when we add that the 
exports last month were smaller than in any September since 
1879. But on looking more closely into the figures, we see 
reason to modify our opinion and take a somewhat more 
hopeful view. The total falling off in the value of our ex- 
ports during the month of September, as already stated, was, 
in round figures, 680,000/., and of this total as much as 
282,641/. was in coal alone; so that clearly over one-third 
of the total decrease is directly attributable to the great 
strike which has so disorganized business throughout the 
country. Indirectly, of course, the strike must likewise 
have thrown out of gear more or less every department of 
trade, and must, therefore, be accountable for somewhat 
more of the falling off. But the decline, apart from the coal 
strike, is mainly due to the crisis in the United States. 
Every reader who has paid any attention to the subject is 
aware that for many months during the summer the banks 
in all the leading cities of the United States had practically 
stopped lending and discounting, that they were unable to 
pay cash, and that consequently their customers had to go 
without the accommodation to which they were accus- 
tomed. It is not surprising, then, that business of all 
kinds greatly declined ; the wonder is that the trade with 
that country has not suffered even more than the returns 
show it to have done. To take a few instances. In Sep- 
tember of last year we exported to the United States 
1,881,400 lbs. of wool; in September this year we sent 
only 78,200 Ibs. ; so that in that single article alone there 
was a falling off of over 1,800,000 Ibs., representing in cash 
nearly 49,000/, Our export of jute manufactures to the 
United States fell from nearly 132,000. in September of last 
year to little more than 66,o00/. this September ; our exports 
of linen manufactures from over 187,000/. to 89,000/.; our 
woollen tissues from 32,000/. to 15,000/.; our worsted 
tissues from 252,000l. to 97,000/.; and our tinplates from 
297,0001. to 179,0001. It wauld be easy to go on adding to 
these figures, but we have said enough to show how seri- 
ously the trade of the United States has suffered from the 
crisis through which the country has been passing, and to 
what a large extent, therefore, the falling off in our exports 
is due to the inability of merchants in the United States 
to buy from us as they ordinarily do. Taking this into 
account, we seem to have reason for looking more hopefully 
at the condition of our trade than at first sight we should 
be warranted in doing. The coal strike is a temporary dis- 
turbance. It must end before long now; and though, of 
course, it has impoverished large classes, and done much in- 
jury in many ways, business will soon flow as usual into its 
ordinary channels, The recovery of the United States will 
be slower. The distrust which is so general cannot be ex- 
= to pass away all at once; the liquidation of bad 

usiness must be gradual. But, upon the whole, the trade 
of the country has been shown to be sound, There have been 
no great failures, and it is almost incredible that that 
could have been so if there had been wild speculation. 
Trade, then, having been fairly sound, as soon as the 
currency has been placed upon a satisfactory basis, confi- 
dence will revive, and with it business will grow. Next 
year, at all events, there ought to be a decided revival in 
the United States; and, when that sets in, there no doubt 
will be an expansion of our own trade. The banking crisis 
in Australia has not had as much effect as might have been 
expected, mainly because the trade of Australia had been 
greatly depressed long before; the falling off, indeed, took 
place last year. Gradually, it may be hoped, the colonies 
will become prosperous once more, and then there will be a 
revival in the Australian trade also. Upon the whole, 
then, we are inclined to regard the falling off in our exports 
during August and September as temporary, and to come 
to the Pons ine that the depression now reached its 


limit, and that very soon material recovery may be looked 


The Directors of the Bank of England made no change 
in their rate of discount this week. They lowered it last 
week only because of the pressure put upon them by the 
outside market. This as there has been some recovery 
in the open market, the rate of discount there being now 
about 14 per cent., and it is probable that there will be a 
further advance. Usually the demand for money becomes 
exceedingly active in October and November, owing to the 
expansion of the country circulation, and to the foreign 
demands for gold. There is not such a foreign demand as 
would materially affect rates at present, and the home 
circulation is not likely to expand much, owing to the coal 
strike. Still, there will doubtless be some further improve- 
ment. Another reason why money is so abundant and 
cheap in London at present is that the Government has 
borrowed unusually large sums from the Bank, and conse- 
quently the Bank is poorer than usual and the outside 
market better supplied. 

The India Council again offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers ; 
but there was not a single application. For just three 
months now the Council has practically been unable to sell 
any of its drafts. In consequence of this there is a great 
accumulation of money in the Indian Presidency Treasuries, 
and the Presidency banks are very poorly supplied. Last 
week, as a result, the Bank of Bombay raised its rate of 
discount to 4 per cent., and the probability is that rates wil! 
rise sharply now both in Bombay and Calcutta. If so, it is 
reasonable to expect that the demand for Council drafts will 

tly increase. There have been rumours during the 
week that the Indian Government is considering whether 
it should impose a duty on the imports of silver; but the 
rumours are probably unfounded ; indeed, the imports of 
silver into India, which have been on an extraordinary 
scale for the past three months, are now falling off. There 
are also rumours of a probable early Sterling loan. 

At the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which began on Wednesday morning, the joint-stock banks 
at first asked 24 per cent. for loans to Stock Exchange bor- 
rowers; but most of them had to lower their demands. 
Speaking generally, the rate was about 2 per cent., while 
here and there 2} per cent. was paid, and late in the day no 
more than 1? per cent. could be obtained. But one or two 
of the banks held out for 2} per cent., and there was 
much dissatisfaction in consequence. The account to be 
settled was a very small one. As yet, happily, there is 
exceedingly little speculation in any department ; but there 
is a fair amount of investment business going on, and 
there has been more buying for the last few weeks of 
South African securities than for a long time. We offer 
some advice with regard to those securities in another 
column; we need only observe here that the buying has 
been principally of the best gold shares—shares upon which 
good dividends are paid, and whose prospects are considered 
excellent. Of course, there has been some rise in the specu- 
lative securities likewise, but the main demand has been for 
good properties. It seems a fair inference from this that 
the buyers are not speculating; they are paying for what 
they buy with their own money, and if so there is every 
reason to hope that they will do well. In, the American 
market, business is nearly at a standstill because of the un- 
certainty as to what the Senate will do with regard to the 
Sherman Act. A struggle has begun and efforts are being 
made to tire out the minority and force a vote, but whether 
it will be successful is much doubted. There are fears that 
nothing will be done until the regular Session begins in 
December. As long as the uncertainty remains, it would be 
rash to engage in new risks in the department, and we think 
that investors should be exceedingly cautious how they buy ; 
especially they should avoid everything speculative, and 
everything that depends for value upon silver. At home the 
coal strike seems happily to be coming to an end, and when it 
does we hope, as we observe above, that trade will improve 
somewhat. For the present there is little change in 
home markets, with the exception of a sharp fall on Wed- 
nesday in Brighton “A.” On Wednesday a circular was 
issued by the Board of the Industrial and General Trust 
announcing that there is to be a reorganization of the 
Company. A considerable amount of the capital is to be 
written off. The Trust is one of those concerns brought 
out by the Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance 
Corporation, and is the third important Company of that 
group that has had to reconstruct. Business is quiet like- 


} wise on the Continental Bourses, where there has been a 
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t»mporary recovery in Italian Rentes. Through the good 
offices of the German Government the Italian Government 
at the end of last week concluded an arrangement with a 
syndicate of Berlin bankers for a loan of 2 millions sterling, 
which secures the payment of the January coupon. 


In the Home Railway market the most important move- 
ment of the week is in Brighton “A,” which closed on 
Thursday at 142, being a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 44. Great Western closed at 1533, a fall of 
4; and Midland closed at 150}, a fall of 4; but North- 
Western closed at 1654, a rise of 4. In the American 
market Louisville and Nashville shares continued to decline 
all through the week. They closed on Thursday at 47, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 43. Mil- 
waukee shares closed at 60%, a fall of 1}; Atchison 
Four per Cent. bonds closed at 74, a fall of 1; Denver Fours 
closed at 754, also a fall of 1; and Erie Second Mortgage 
bonds closed at 72, a fall of 15. But New York Central 
shares closed at 106}, a rise of 1, while Lake Shore closed 
at 127, a rise of 14. The recovery in Argentine securities 
has been very rapid. The Five per Cents of ’86 closed on 
Thursday at 633, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1#; the Funding Loan closed at 67}, a 
rise of 2}; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 
58-61, a rise of 1; Central Argentine closed at 64, a rise 
of 4; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed 
at 110-12, also a rise of 4. In the foreign market the 
movements have generally been upwards. French Rentes 
closed on Thursday at 98, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3}, and Italian closed at 83}, arise of 1}. 
In the South African market the advance has continued 
through the week. New Jagersfontein, 1o/. paid, closed on 
Thursday at 17;';, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 2} ; and City and Suburban gold shares, 1/. paid, 
closed at 11}, a rise of . 


“ THREELLS” IN FICTION. 


“T DINNA care forthe book, Mem, it’sa’ threells thegither,” 
was the comment of a Scotch housemaid, on restoring 
to her mistress a modern novel of the “ demoniaco-seraphic ” 
school. The criticism was probably a just one—an extra- 
vagant use of “threells” certainly defeats its own purpose, 
and produces in the reader’s mind a reaction of lassitude 
and exhaustion. The great masters of fiction recognized this. 
They realized that the supreme moments in life are not 
matters of daily occurrence, and cannot be scattered out of 
a pepper-pot over the pages of romance. So lavish an 
expenditure of strong sensations may produce a slight 
titillation just as a too generous use of pepper causes a 
desire to sneeze, but that is a very different feeling from the 
sudden thrill down the back, the catch in the breath, and the 
grip at the throat, when the spring of emotion is touched 
by a master hand. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely one of the Waverley Novels 
in which there is not some culminating point, some magic 
blending of unexpectedness with fitness, some sudden tuning 
of the human element to the highest pitch of the heroic, 
some unforeseen triumph of imagination over probability, 
some matchless stringing together of words that echo ever 
afterwards in the memory. We can all recall passages 
from which no amount of familiarity can take away the glow 
of freshness. When the solitary trumpet sounds its un- 
expected note of defiance, and Ivanhoe enters the lists, and 
strikes, “with the sharp end of his spear, the shield of 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, until it rung again,” again, and yet 
again, our hearts ring in response to the stroke. There is 
for us no other tournament in fiction, no single combat in 
which we take part with such breathless interest. We may 
know the words by heart in which the action is Peel vu | 
but they never fail to surprise and delight us. 

In Guy Mannering it is enough for Meg Merrilies to 

pear on the scene for our pulses to be quickened toa sense 
of expectancy. We know exactly how she will break the 
sapling bough and fling it on the road, as she utters her 
fateful warning to the Laird of Ellangowan; but her 
gestures and the words of her prophecy come upon us each 
time with a thrill of surprise. The passionate pathos of the 
woman, the poetic fervour of her language, the heightenin 
of the dramatic situation by the indication of coming evil, 


implied by her words, always startle us into an attitude of 
keen interest and excited anticipation. Then there is her 
meeting with Brown at Mump’s Ha’; her parting with him 
in the old ruin, when she conjures him to respond to her 
call, “be it in church or market, at wedding or at burial, 
Sunday or Saturday, meat-time or fasting,” and the final 
dramatic climax in the cave with Dirck Hatterick, when “ the 
hour had come and the man.” Use and wont can no more rob 
her words of their-hold on our imagination and appeal to 
our emotion than they can deaden our senses to some noble 
passage in a Beethoven symphony or some dramatic motit 
in a Wagner opera. 

We have all felt our blood tingle, after a minute of 
suspended animation, when Morton is the prisoner of the 
fanatical Covenanters in Old Mortality. Mucklewrath is 
about to move the clock on to hasten the hour of death 
when he is arrested by a distant sound :— 


‘It is the rushing of the brook over the pebble,’ said one. 
‘It is the sough of the wind among the brackens,’ said another. 
‘It is the galloping of horse,’ said Morton to himself. 


Is it the ring of the words, the dramatic appropriateness of 
the rescue, or the sense of relieved tension, which we share 
with the somewhat wooden hero, or a combination of the 
three, which makes that scene so memorable a one ? 

It is enough to mention such passages to set the chord of 
memory vibrating up the whole gamut of romantic scenes 
and stirring incidents, both in the Waverley Novels and 
elsewhere. 

In Mr. Froude’s Two Chiefs of Dunboy, the duel between 
Morty O'Sullivan and Goring moves us much as our youth 
was moved when Locksley split the hazel wand at the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche tournament, only when Goring resists 
firing at Morty, and instead brings down a single leaf 
fluttering at the top of the furthest tree, a motive of noble 
self-control and generosity is added to our interest in the 
supreme achievement of a sportsman. 

Sometimes the thrill is caused by an abrupt contrast, 
the unexpected intrusion of a new motive. In Ravenshoe, 
when Welter arouses old Lord Saltire in the middle of the 
night to tell him that Charles is back in London, it is the 
sudden, swift triumph in a debased nature of a generous 
motive that causes our nerves to prick and our pulses to 
beat with a sense of courageous optimism. 

Sidney Carton’s sacrifice of his life for the woman he 
loved is another of those supreme moments which 


Seem the whole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest has trifled. 


We can no more read of it unmoved than we can subdue 
the lump that rises in our throats when Jackanapes rides 
back into the battle to save his old friend. “Leave you? 
To save my skin? No, Tony, not to save my soul.” 

Sometimes the thrill is the result of fear combined with 
a sharpened sense of participation in the development of the 
story. Mr. Louis Stevenson isa master of such moments. 
When through the silence of the frosty night the tap-tapping 
of old Pew’s stick interrupts Jim and his mother bending 
over the treasure chest, our hearts stand still. The incident 
of the apple-barrel, and all the subsequent fighting, pale in. 
interest before that sudden flush of throbbing anticipation. 
The creepy horror, which like a deepening note of doom 
makes itself felt in every page of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
reaches its culminating point in the scone where Mr. Utter- 
son and Poole, the butler, stand outside the cabinet door 
and hear the sound of the footfall moving about on the 
fioor. Not even the awful and unexpected explanation of 
the mystery comes up in interest to the thrill of expectancy 
aroused by that scene. In Thrawn Janet we have another 
such moment, when the minister, who has just seen Janet’s 
body hanging from a nail, hears the familiar step “ ploddin’ 
down the stairs,” and the hand “skirt along the wa’,” and 
sees the eldritch woman, with the unnatural scowl on 
her face, approach him where he stood. We are told 
that with “ilka step that cam’ a wee thing nearer, the 
cauld got deeper in his vitals.” And we believe it, for 
with each word that we read we experience the same 
sensation. 

There is a short tale by Mrs. Gaskell, called “The Grey 
Woman,” in which the nerve of terror is worked upon 
almost without relaxation during two-thirds of the story. 
There is supreme art in the way that the emotion is varied 
without being lessened in intensity. From the acute 
sensation of fear, when the terrified wife, crouching under 
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the table, steals out her hand from below the cover and 
touches a corpse, through the subsequent episodes of flight, 
pursuit, and concealment, we are kept in a state of sus- 
pense and keen participation in the horror of the situation, 
which is never blunted by familiarity with the story ; which 
forcibly reminds us that Fiction fulfils itself in many ways, 
and that the vox humana stop in novels may thrill us on 
many sides. 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
ae triennial musical Festival of East Anglia, held last 


week at Norwich, was attended with conspicuous 
success. The oldest musical inhabitant failed to recall 
a better chorus, the attendances showed a marked improve- 
ment on those of 1890, the programmes were full of novelty 
and variety, and, finally, both M. Paderewski and Seiior 
Sarasate made first appearances at Norwich. It is true 
that the programmes of the miscellaneous concerts were 
very badly arranged and ridiculously long; but these 
shortcomings may be readily pardoned. The only serious 
blot on the Festival was the production of Mr. Gaul’s Una, 
the choice of which was doubtless dictated by the desire 
‘to conciliate the local belief in local talent. The libretto of 
Una is freely adapted from the first book of the Faery 
Queene, and is in great part a mosaic of words and phrases 
borrowed from Spenser, and embedded in a wilderness 
of words provided by Mr. Frederick Enoch, whose con- 
scientiousness in the use of quotation marks would satisfy 
the most rabid plagiary hunter of to-day. The chorus com- 
prises Fauns, Satyrs, Naiads, and Hamadryads, demon 
spirits and “ peasant labourers,” but there is no part for the 
lion even in the orchestra. As for Mr. Gaul’s music, it is 
almost commonplace enough to be popular. 


In regard of novelties the Festival reached its zenith and 
its nadir at the same concert, Una having been preceded 
by M. Paderewski’s Polish Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra, a work which, alike in brilliancy and beauty, is a 
notable advance on his Pianoforte Concerto, and shows that 
the famous virtuoso has it in him to write music which 
rests its appeal for recognition on qualities other than 
pyrotechnic. The Fantasia, as well as his manner of playing 
it, proves him to be much in earnest. The tranquil episodes 
are marked by deep poetic feeling, and the decorative 
detail is never meretricious, but adds to the general effect. 
The solo part was played last week by the composer with 
astonishing skill, and, where occasion required, with ex- 
quisite delicacy and tenderness. The very difficult and 
exacting orchestral accompaniment was given by the band 
with commendable accuracy ; but Mr. Randegger, sound 
and experienced conductor though he is, has not the lightness 
and elasticity of touch required for such emotional music. 
That Mr. German’s new Symphony in A minor would be 
‘clever was a foregone conclusion. The really charming 
Andante, however, revealed a depth of poetic feeling which 
he has hitherto failed to sound. The opening movement 
shows force and breadth of treatment; the Scherzo is 
vivacious and fancifully scored. On a first hearing the 
Finale is disappointing, inconsistent in spirit and patchy 
in construction. But, as a whole, the Symphony is an 
excellent piece of work, and bears throughout the stamp 
of a vigorous individuality and genuine orchestral instinct. 
Of Dr. Horace Hill's Overture, “ Yewbarrow,” we cannot 
find much to say, except that its outlandish title is ex- 
plained, though not justified, by the fact, as recorded in 
the programme-book, that it was composed during a visit 
to Grange-over-Sands, at which resort the “ yewbarrow” 
is a prominent feature. There remain in the catego 
of novelties Mr. Cowen’s Water Lily and Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
Wishing Bell, the former for solo, quartet, mixed chorus, 
and orchestra; the latter for orchestra and female voices 
only. Wordsworth’s “ Egyptian Maid,” on which the 
libretto, by Mr. Bennett, of the former work is based, takes 
strange liberties with some well-known figures of Arthurian 
romance. Mr. Bennett makes great play with the super- 
natural element—spirits of the air, ines and dream- 


ships, @ magical boat with an invisible crew, and an 
ebon-car drawn by two intelligent and highly-trained 
swans—and in so doing, he has done well, for it is pre- 
cisely in the fantastic music, expressive of this elfin atmo- 
sphere, that Mr. Cowen, with his mastery of orchestral 
y 2 at so conspicuously excels. The instrumentation of 


the Water Lily takes rank with his very best work. It is 
vividly pict ue and felicitously ingenious. Unluckily 
as much cannot be said for the vocal score. With very few 
exceptions the voice parts, solo and chorus alike, lack spon- 
taneity and charm. It simply amounts to this—that the- 
situations have appealed successfully to Mr. Cowen’s descrip- 
tive genius, while he has naturally failed to find inspiration 
in the commonplace of Mr. Bennett's Muse. An admirable 
performance of the work was given under the composer's 
direction with Mme. Albani, Mme. Marian McKenzie, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Norman Salmond as principal 
singers. Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Wishing Bell is of too slight 
a texture to stand the test of performance at a festival. 
But it may be cordially recommended to ladies’ choral 
societies as a work of genuine musical feeling and elegant 
workmanship. Mr. Barnett is never the victim of vaulting 
ambition. His motto is minora canamus. But he knows 
not only what he is going to say, but also how to say it. 

In concluding these observations on some of the special 
features of the Festival, it is only right to acknowledge 
the marked ability and untiring vigour displayed by Mr. 
Randegger as the general conductor of the Festival. He is 
one of the most ungraceful wielders of the baton before the 
public, but he knows his business thoroughly, and is equally 
competent in oratorio and opera, Nearly half the principal 
singers were afflicted with severe colds, and this circum- 
stance in more than one case imparted a sense of uneasiness 
to the listener. Of the younger artists Mr. Norman Salmond 
made the most mark, and exhibited a decided improvement 
on his efforts at Leeds last year. 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


i ey distinction that is implied by the description 
“ Photographic Salon” may fairly be claimed for the 
remarkable examples of photography exhibited under this 
title at the Dudley Gallery. The promoters, most of whom 
are exhibitors, comprise some of the most eminent photo- 
graphers in the country, and they are all united in the 
admirable object of illustrating the artistic employment of 
photography. They are of one mind in eschewing those 
things for which most possessors of a camera have an in- 
satiable hankering. They record not objects that are 
merely fantastic, or recondite, or trivial. The surprises 
and paradoxes of the instantaneous are not for them. 
They are intent on showing what artistic results may 
be attained through the special gifts and accomplish- 
ments of the artist. They reveal in effect how far it 
advantages the photographer to be endowed with artistic 
feeling, and to be able to command the utmost technical 
skill and knowledge in the service of artistic feeling. They 
would, in short, poetize the photographic processes, and 
abandon “the dull diagrammatic prose of the earlier types 
of work.” It must be owned that many of the exhibitors, 
and most of the members of the Committee, have forwarded 
these aims, by their work at the Dudley Gallery, with sub- 
stantial success. We do not doubt that the new movement 
they inaugurate will be attended by yet more striking results 
in the future. One name in the Committee we regret 
to find unrepresented on the walls of the Gallery. Mr. 
Valentine Blarchard, whose work in the artistic application 
of photography we have repeatedly commended in past 
years at the Society’s exhibitions, sends no example of his 
taste and skill. Mr. H. P. Robinson, however, who does 
not exhibit in the Pall Mall Gallery this year, shows several 
extremely fine pictures. Count von Gloeden’s beautiful 
studies of the figure, and the examples, No. 36, by Mr. 
Wane, and No. 136, by Mr. Robert Terras, we commented 
on last week, in connexion with the Society’s exhibition. 
But there is nothing in portraiture in that exhibition 
comparable to Mr. H. H. Hay Cameron’s “ Henry 
Irving as Becket” (268), or Mr. Hollyer’s extremely 
fine “ Walter Crane” (258), or the admirable — 
by Mr. F. H. Evans (238) at the Dudley Gallery. In 
studies of sea and landscape we must note some charming 
works by Mr. George Davison (220-224), printed on fine- 
ribbed silk; Mr. Craig Annan’s “ Utrecht Pastoral” (123) 
and “Labour, Noonday” (18); Mr. Bernard Alfieri’s 
“ Derelict” (129)—a wonderful presentment of “the level 
waste and rounding grey.” But in all directions the visitor 
cannot fail to be impressed by the significance of the ex- 
hibition, and the almost immeasurable advance on the old 
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photographic ideals that has already been secured by the 
artistic aims of the organizers of the Photographic Salon. 
The exhibition merits the most attentive study of every- 
body interested in the subject. 


“TOUT COMPRENDRE C'EST TOUT PARDONNER.” 


[{* Mr. Gladstone desires me to say that he is not invested 
with authority to pronounce on the Parliamentary conduct of 
other gentlemen, and even if Mr. Gladstone had such authority, 
he could not greatly complain (the subject being difficult) of Mr. 
Wallace’s voting against the ninth (now the tenth) clause.”— 
Letter to an East Edinburgh Elector.} 


HAT amounts, in a member, to grave dereliction 
Of duty in Parliament no jurisdiction 
Entitles another to say ; 
So, although it would give me unspeakable solace 
To da , or at least excommunicate, Wallace, 
I put the temptation away. 
I; is true he objected to sign 
Clause Nine 
(As we numbered it then. 
Since when 
tis Ten) ; 
That he fell—aud remained—out of line. 
It is true that his vote gave pain 
That I hope not to suffer again ; 
But ’tis justice to note that it wasn’t a vote 
Of which I can greatly complain. 


We must look at the facts right straight in the muzzle, 
And own that the point was a bit of a puzzle, 
And easy to misapprehend. 
I admit it did seem that my hand I had lent to 
Arrangements I swore I would never consent to ; 
And that may have bothered our friend. 
To: as soon as the “ verity true” 
leaked through, 
That to rule on “ the Green ” 
(A scene 
serene !) 
Was to lord it at Westminster too ; 
If the Irishman’s duplicate reign 
Went against Mr. Wallace’s grain, 
*[were a cause not remote, why his wasn’t a vote 
Of which I can greatly complain. 


’Twas a difficult question, I’m free to acknowledge, 
And fit to perplex a whole Casuist College, 
I raised on that night in July 
When I summoned a party who hadn’t an inkling 
Of what was afoot to declare in a twinkling 
That black was the white of my eye; 
And when thus of a card you relieve 
Your sleeve, 
fone people about, 
No doubt, 
give out 
That you act with intent to deceive. 
So if good Mr. Wallace was fain 
For the moment at least to abstain 
From reversing his coat, well, it wasn’t a vote 
Of which I can greatly complain. 


The jokes that he cracked on the Pons Asinorum 
Were wanting a little, I thought, in decorum, 
I fancied he pushed them too far ; 
Still, seeing the change I had made was extensive, 
They cannot in justice be deemed more offensive 
Than most of such pleasantries are. 
And I own ’tis a delicate case 
To face 
Propositions rehearsed 
At first 
reversed 
With respect to a triangle’s base. 
His objection was sound in the main 
To geometry vain, 
And that’s why I wrote that his wasn’t a vote 
Of which I can greatly complain. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. SELOUS AND OTHERS ON AFRICA.* 


R. SELOUS'SJextremely interesting book on South (or, as 
he prefers to say, South-East) Africa consists of two parts, 
which are by no means unconnected, but which are addressed to. 
somewhat different audiences, though not a few individuals may 
be willing members (as we confess we are) of both. The first three- 
fifths of the book uninterruptedly, and almost the whole of the 
last fifth, consist, for the most part, of pure hunting adventure. 
The remainder, extending to rather more than a hundred pages,. 
gives an account of the origin of the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s Mashonaland expedition ; of the expedition itself, in which 
it need hardly be said Mr. Selous acted the highly responsible 
part of guide and scoutmaster through an entirely pathless country 
some hundreds of miles long, of which nobody but himself really 
knew anything, and where the expedition was constantly exposed 
to the very considerable chance of an onset from Matabele impis. 
Then it tells of the settlement in the Promised Land and the 
subsequent difficulties with the Portuguese. This part is, of 
course, of very great interest and of no small moment politically, 
and we need not say that very high importance is to be 
attached to everything that Mr. Selous, a man of unrivalled 
knowledge, as modest as he is brave, and of great natural shrewd- 
ness, may choose to say. We shall only observe that he seems to 
hold something of a brief for the Company, that he is avowedly 
one of those who%]have come under the magnetism of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, that he had himself too much to do with the affair to be 
a witness quite as unbiassed as he is well informed and honest, 
and, lastly, that be confesses with the utmost frankness an old 
and still rankling grudge against Lobengula in a certain matter 
called “the sea-cow case,” which may be read here. In this 
matter it does seem to us that the son of Moselikatse (whom we 
are here bidden to call Umziligazi, as we are to call Matabele 
“ Matabili,”{Mashona “ Mashuna,” and other things in accordance 
with the rather silly pribbles and prabbles of fashionable trans- 
literation) did undoubtedly “extortion” Mr. Selous. Nor have 
we the slightest doubt that the Matabele King is a “harbitrary 
cove,” and as little regardless of the lives both of his subjects and 
others as if he were Chaka himself. Further, we think that Mr.. 
Selous did afgreat thing for England, if England has the common 
sense to profit by it, when he led the pioneers by that cunning 
way round, but not through, Matabeleland which Lobengula 
declared to be forbidden, if not non-existent, but which he was. 
not quite quick enough or quite daring enough to bar. But a 
mixed review is an ill place for political comment, and anything 
of the kind that is necessary will find a better place in our 
political columns, where, unless “ Lo Ben” once more thinks. 
discretion the better part of valour, and can induce his young 
men to think so too, there is every probability that it will have 
to be discussed in a few weeks, or days, or hours. 


There is nothing contentious or combustible about the other 
and larger part of the book, in which the author, resuming the 
story of his mighty huntings where he left it off in A Hunter's 
Wanderings, gives the chronicle of them even unto his last 
departure for,England. He barely glances, and then without 
mentioning names, at the very unmannerly and ungenerous 
attack made upon him, at one of his own lectures, by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, not long ago; but the whole chronicle is his best justi- 
fication against the charge of wantonly destroying game, either 
of the more or less interesting description. It may, no doubt, be 
distressing to persons of sensibility to read of the large number 
of the biggest cats;in the world that Mr. Selous slew; his bag 
sometimes reaching three lions, not at one shot, but at one 
“ shoot,” and so historically rivalling the fictitious adventures of 
one Allan Quatermain. But if Mr. Selous had not shot the lions, 
it is extremely probable that the lions would have eaten Mr. 
Selous, and quite certain that they would if they could; in 
which case it has been immemorially recognized as legitimate to 
take the initiative. The slaughter of elephants for their tusks 
and of ostriches for their feathers, of rhinoceroses that they 
might serve as specimens in museums, also passes muster; while 
we surmise that nobody, except a Buddhist, can object to the 


* Travel and Adventures in South-East Africa. By F. C. Selous, 
London: Rowland Ward & Co. 1893. 

The Zambesi Basin and Nyassaland. By D. J. Rankin. London and 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1893. 

History of South Africa. By G. McCall Theal. Vol. IV. 1834-1854. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 

Brown's South Africa: a Practical and Complete Guide. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta. 1893. 
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reasonable massacre of hysnas, who are extremely unpleasant 
persons in every respect. With regard to more ordinary game, 
it certainly does appear that Mr. Selous never shot so much as 
the smallest antelope except as necessary food for himself or his 
people, or now and then in the pursuit of his profession as 
a collector. And as for mere exploits in pluck and woodcraft, 
neither the late Gordon Cumming nor the living Sir Samuel 
Baker could afford to give him any points. It is interesting and 
agreeable, too, to find that he, the deadliest enemy of lions, 
distinctly relieves the king of beasts from the reproaches which 
some sportsmen have heaped on him as something little better than 
a large, rather cowardly, and very mangy dog with powerful jaws, 
who would rather not fight, if possible, and has little dignity or 
pluck. Mr. Selous justifies Landseer as to the lion couchant position, 
and the ancients as to other points. His adventures are mostly 
with beasts, except that little legal difficulty with Lo Ben, a 
few others with minor chiefs, and one extremely awkward affair 
across the Zambesi in Barotseland—where Mr. Selous left both 
men and goods, and where almost any one who had not been 
born to be the pioneer of England elsewhere would have left his 
life. 

As Mr. Selous is, in a manner, the champion of the “ British 
South” Africa Company, so Mr. Rankin has his Company, the 
“ Central,” by which he swears; while his swearing in reference 
to Mr. Rhodes’s association takes quite another form and prepo- 
sition. He is very angry with the Chartered Libertines at Cape 
Town and Fort Salisbury, and still more angry with Mr. Com- 
missioner Johnston. And he inveighs against them all at the 
end in such a wild and wonderful lingo that we really must give 
a specimen of it :— 


‘ Notwithstanding that this company possess in other parts of 
Africa considerably more territory be their funds admit of 
their developing, it appears to have been considered necessary, 
in the interest of the shareholders and for the encouragement 
of the investing public, to endeavour to acquire further large 


tracts of territory in our new protectorate. Finding that the 
ordinary method employed by British subjects in acquiring 
property was too extended and tedious, the possibility of 

i powers ac- 


consummat their object through abnorm 
uired from th - 

i proceedings, among which was the influencing, by 
weight of his position, many of the native landowners from 
exercising their undoubted rights of entering into land trans- 
actions either to purchase or sell with any European but 
himself, should certainly require some explanation. Could 
they — be intended to debar any Europeans or others 
from being able to compete in open market with the company 
from whom he received the subsidy, thus enabling it most 
expeditiously and cheaply to acquire for its shareholders the 
most suitable tracts in this region ?—ignoring the palpable 
fact that, if such operations were enacted, they were wholly 
contrary to the most superficial commercial justice, and, by 
discouraging local enterprise, tended very seriously to the 
detriment of the colony.’ 


It will be seen that the Central African Company which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rankin, is going to carry peace and plenty into 
North Zambesia, whether Mr. Johnston and Mr. Rhodes like it 
or not, is not exactly happy in its defender, if he be regarded as a 
wielder of the pen ; and, truth to tell, reading Mr. Rankin is not 
a very engaging employment. He has seena good deal; he seems 
to have some power of observation, and if, as he says, he disco- 
vered the Chinde mouth of the Zambesi, he did something. But, 
as will have been seen, he does not in the least know how to manage 
the English language. He uses “ amnesty ” as if it were a co-exten- 
sive synonym for “ arrangement” or “ compromise,” he speaks of 
a boy escaping unhurt from a crocodile as “ one of the many tra- 
gedies daily enacted in this country,” and he gives us the really 
remarkable information that “ The rank vegetation rose three feet 
above our heads, cutting like knife blades, Even our thick leather 
boots did not escape.” From one point of view this suggests 
the idea of a vast tropical sausage-machine from which it were 
impossible that Mr. Rankin should have escaped ; from another 
it may be asked whether Mr. Rankin’s thick leather boots 
usually grow three feet above his head. This strange 
awkwardness of phrase is matched with a very singular obscurity 
of chronological and other arrangement, and aggravated by con- 
stant attempts to indulge in the exaggerated jocularity or jocular 
exaggeration which some schoolboys and many Americans think 
funny. We are sorry to have to speak thus of Mr. Rankin, who 
might have been a valuable witness for the free-lances against the 
chartered Companies, and to whom we are indebted, as it is, for 
some not valueless information, gathered with much pains from 
his book. But he really need not have made th» gathering so 
painful, 

The fourth volume of Mr. Theal’s valuable end monumental 


e Government would naturally commend itself. 


History of South Africa—or at least the Cape Colonies—has, it 
seems, taken its present form partly by reason of the admission of 
its author into the luckless but goodly company of Newton and 
Carlyle and others who lost their MSS. by fire. His original 
history of the Oape Colony at this time thus perished last year, 
and he has now availed himself of the falling out of print of an 
earlier work of his on the “emigrant farmers” (for so Mr. Theal 
rather teasingly persists in calling the Boers) to remould this with 
the other history into a general one. It is not at present 
our purpose to discuss this volume of Mr. Theal’s minutely ; 
we will only say that it exhibits his old qualities of immense 
patience in giving kite-and-crow detail, together with his faculty 
of making it readable by clear, if not very spirited, narration. 
The period covered by the volume is important rather than 
interesting. Hardly any single event in it catches the imagina- 
tion or the memory much. But it was at this time more than: 
ever that the Boers got into their tough minds the notion that 
England would stop at no injustice in order to indulge the 
missionary craze as to the equality of black and white men; and 
it was at this time that the fatal policy, not of letting them go- 
handsomely in peace, but of trying weakly to keep them in order, 
and then “ backing down,” came into favour. 

We were able heartily to praise Mr. Samler Brown’s Madeira 
and the Canary Islands, and we can speak no less heartily of his 
South Africa. It is not at all a big book, but it is thorough and 
to the point, and will, we should imagine, provide intending 
visitors, and intending emigrants in their earliest stage, with 
almost everything they can reasonably require. It is arranged 
on the alphabetical principle, and the information is given with 
remarkable clearness. 

If any one wants more, he has but to go to the Official Hand- 
book, which is now a portly octavo of nearly six hundred pages, 
abundantly illustrated, very well arranged, and divided into 
sections, written by divers experts under the general editorship. 
of Mr. John Noble. 


NOVELS.* 


M®* (Miss, or Mrs.) M. A. Bengough has an interesting 
story in In a Promised Land, and tells it very well. Two 
girls brought up in a mission school belonging to the Primitive 
Gospellers are selected by the Committee of the institution as 
wives for young members of the sect who are at work in the 
Gospellers’ settlement at the Cape. Bridegrooms and brides 
meet for the first time at the altar, all four being about equally 
ignorant of the world and its ways. The fervid high-souled 
Sarah finds herself united with a most excellent young 
Philistine, whom she is incapable of properly appreciating till 
time and suffering have brought to her a more adequate compre- 
hension of the relation between dreams and facts. There is con- 
siderable ability shown in the portraiture of this couple, but it is 
in the other pair that the chief interest of the book centres. The 
frivolous and pretty little Mattie is given to a passionate young 
missioner for his destruction; he isa man with a Kaffir strain 
in his blood in whom flesh and spirit are ever at n.ortal 
strife, in such sort that he no sooner quits his exalted mysticism 
and high emotional enthusiasms than he straightway falls into 
gulfs of gross animalism. In delineating him the writer rises 
from mere careful description to the borderland of the realms of 
creation; he succeeds in giving us an extremely impressive pre- 
sentment of a man in whom all the soul’s finer impulses are 
destined to make his agonies and damnation the more terrible 
and complete, when once the restraints grafted upon his native 
savagery by civilization and education are swept away with his 
shattered ideals. The chief fault we have to find with the book 
is that the writer seems to have yielded against his better judg- 
ment to a feeling that a novel must be made interesting by sensa- 
tional incident and adventure of the conventional type; hence 
we have an omniscient and impossible villain inflicted upon us, 
and observe the minister seduced into illicit diamond traffic by 
methods as improbable and uninteresting as his motives are in- 
adequate. 

The favourite diversion of the young persons described by 
Miss Connor is “putting the question”; they do not flirt or 
make love—they merely propose, and the equality of woman is 
ably demonstrated by allowing her to have a full share of the 
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initiative in this innocent pastime. The Heart's Awakening 
seems an inadequate description of a state of things in which that 
interesting organ is in state of perpetual insomnia. Miss 
Delilah Manifold is, perhaps, most in need of a soporific. At 
eighteen this beauteous daughter of a country baronet gets herself 
engaged to a peasant’s son who has “ been to Oxford University,” 
and addresses her as “ Miss”; throwing him over, she accepts an 
earl, and announces the fact to her mother “in a whisper thick 
‘with suppressed delight,” by the elegant phrase “I have him!” 
As a married woman and mother, she makes overtures to her old 
love (now a parson), and flings herself into his arms within an 
hour of learning the tidings of her young husband's death. This 
she does “ with the frank pleasure of a child”; but the hero, who 
‘is used to this sort of thing, having previously attracted a demo- 
niacally lovely heiress by his fatal purity, sternly rejects the 
innocent little thing, and proceeds to keep company with her 
sister. Delilah thereupon promptly marries another ; but, though 
he is specially created for the purpose, we are’not told who did 
the asking. One changeling, one murder, an English baronet who 
says “ bejabers” and “ bedad ” when the author remembers that he 
ais “remotely of Irish extraction,” various curious ideas about 
mortgages, some slipshod English, “a little susurrus of whisper- 
ing,” and an absolute lack of reality about any single incident and 
character will be found in The Heart's Awakening. 


Through Another Man’s Eyes is a book which we seem to have 
read some scores of times under various names and with slight 
(but now forgotten) differences in matter and manner. It is the 
average later-Victorian novel as written by the well-meaning 
young lady of the period. Miss Eleanor Holmes tells us, in 
grammatical language, of the wooing of the noble and virtuous 
Magdalen Dumaresg by a noble and virtuous Colonel ; of a well- 
dressed villain who lives, after the fashion of the well-dressed 
villain in fiction, on somebody’s secret; of a forged will, a 
parvenu family, a person of title, and the usual appurtenances. 
‘The book is as inoffensive as it is insignificant. 


“Sir Patrick Kirk bad fell in love with Lillian,” otherwise 
known as The Maid of Fleet. Catching her hand, he remarked, 
“‘Fairest of all thy sex, I leve, madly love, and if you will not 
own my love, then, then, I am as a weeping willow.” This 
assertion touched the Maid; but her heart was set on McDuff. 
“ McDuff was a man of promise, poor though he be. Sir Patrick 
‘was not so manly, nor so noble, nor so fair to gaze upon. And 
wot only this, but something about Ronald McDuff seemed to 
‘draw the water of love from out the well of her heart. What 
«could that something be other than her love for him?” On 
Ronald the effects of the tender emotion are not less remarkable. 
“His eyes leap in their sockets, his heart within its shelf.” 
Ronald and his friend Graham were much together; they 
“‘talked and wiled the time away in scenes beyond the sea. 
It interested Graham, for he was a man of culture.” The 
man of culture “a few nights hence had the honour to 
overtake Lillian homeward bound,” and thus expressed him- 
self :—“ McDuff loves you, has loved you for years; loved you 
when in his youth tending the fiocks upon yon flowery braes, 
‘but now, with time, it has more stronger grown.” Pressed as to 
thow he came by this information, he explained :—“ Actions louder 
than words doth speak.” That is evidently so. Ronald goes to 
mee? Lillian, and is observed by his rival. Sir Patrick “ gazed 
‘with eyes on fire with rage, and thought he, ‘ McDuff is after 
Lillian” At this thought he stepped forward to McDuff, and 
said, ‘Sir, you trespass ; these lands are private to such as you.’ 
“Whom do you intend to insult?’ retorted Ronald, boldly. At 
this Sir Patrick withdrew, and sought his way to Cally. Ronald 
‘went to meet the Maid of Fleet. When they met it was a rush, 
and Ronald, with outspread arms, received her to his bosom, 
They spent the night under a large beech-tree.” We incline to 
‘think this is the work of a boy of ten, an opinion which we base 
both on style and matter—armies of “robbers” in Africa, 
shutting up the heroine in a lonely castle, the disguises of the 
hero, &c. ; it has possibly been published as a joke. 


MR. LELAND’S MEMOIRS.* 


wr shall decide how far a man is justified in writing his 

own recollections? An active and stirring life; a 
prominent place in politics or in war; a life successfully spent in 
scientific research and discovery; an honourable position in 
literature, science, and art ; a life of adventure and travel ; any 
one of these entitles undoubtedly a man to write his own memoirs. 
Or a man, himself of small or ephemeral reputation, may gather 


* Memoirs. By Charles G 


together memories of greater men than himself, whose society he 
has enjoyed. Or a manof no great account may so far exaggerate 
his own importance as to think the world eager to learn where 
he was educated, who were his forefathers, and by what steps he 
achieved his imaginary greatness. Or, again, a man may frankly 
say that a faithful portraiture of a human soul, even of apparently 
small importance, cannot be without its uses. Any of these 
excuses may be made for an autobiography. If the work pro- 
duced is pleasant and amusing and exciting, any of these excuses 
will be accepted. ~ When a man, indeed, has a good tale to tell 
about himself; or when a man knows that his life will be most 
certainly written after his death ; and when such a man reflects 
upon the thousand and one interesting things about himself which 
he alone knows, and upon the other thousand and one things 
which will certainly be told wrongly or imperfectly, or so as to 
produce an impression opposite to that which the subject of the 
memoir desires, it is only wonderful that every man—literary, 
political, or artistic—who engages, or thinks that he engages, for 
himself, any portion of the attention and thoughts of his fellow- 
creature does not at once, and while there is yet time, sit 
down to write his reminiscences and his memoirs. 


Mr. Leland’s excuses, conveyed in an introduction, will be 
readily and even gratefully accepted. He has a long story to tell 
the world ; but it is amusing and interesting from beginning to 
end. That the story is mostly about himself is proclaimed on 
the title-page ; but the everlasting first person singular irritates 
the reader much less than in most autobiographies. He was 
born, he tells us, and has lived, ina time “ when railways, steam- 
boats, telegraphs, gas, percussion-caps, fulminating matches, 
omnibuses, evolution and Socialism”—not socialism which was 
with us before Hans Breitmann came among us—“ were un- 
known to the world.” In other words, since the nineteenth 
century did not really begin until railways and steamboats, and 
lucifer matches and gas, were all in full blast, the writer of these 
Memoirs can remember the eighteenth century itself. He was 
born, in fact, in the year 1824, in an old colonial house of Phila- 
delphia. Those who have seen the Massachusetts State House 
at the Chicago Exhibition will understand what kind of house it 
was. In those days there were still living “oldest inhabitants” 
who could remember the Red Indians bringing skins and baskets 
for sale on market-days; there were still negro witches and 
sorcerers in the city—it was with a double meaning that an 
African church in Philadelphia had an inscription over the 
door :—“ Those who have walked in Darkness have seen a 
great Light.” In those days, Mr. Leland says, Philadelphia 
was a beautiful city in which every house had its own garden, 
with magnolia, honeysuckle, rose, and vine; with oriole and 
humming-bird; whose river was filled with great sturgeon ; 
where nightly order was still kept by the watchmen who cried the 
hour and the weather. Philadelphia, with its broad avenues, its 
rows of great houses, and its comparative quiet, is still perhaps 
the most beautiful of all American cities, but the gardens and the 
humming-birds are gone. In the winter myriads of reed-birds 
used to come down the river to be shot by the boys—why is not 
the reed-bird brought over here? He is, as Mr. Leland truly 
says, as delicate and dainty as an ortolan. In the year 1830, 
when the child would begin to observe and remember, there were 
still living men who had fought in the War of Independence— 
Mr. Leland’s grandfather was one of them. In 1835 he shook hands 
with Thomas Hughes, aged ninety-five, the last survivor of the 
Boston Tea Party; and he can remember Charles Carroll, the 
last of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Phila- 
delphia was a bad town—the United States was a bad country— 
in those days, for a bookish lad. People “ regarded a knowledge 
of arithmetic as forming nine-tenths of all that was most needed 
in education,” while “indulgence in a taste for general informa- 
tion, and literature especially, was glared at with a very evil eye 
as tending to injure a practical business man, . . . The position 
of the literary man or scholar was in the United States not an 
enviable one.” Mr. Leland tells a curious story about a man 
who had collected a library of old and rare books, People smiled 
with pity when they spoke about this library, “They say,” a 
lady told young Leland, “that his books are all old things, 
which he did not buy at any first-class stores, but picked up 
at old stalls and second-hand shops at less than their value ; 
in fact, they did not cost him much.” In those days the 
millionaire American was unknown; a fortune of 10,000l,, or 
50,000 dollars, was considered sufficient to enrol the owner among 
the moneyed aristocracy of the city. Having achieved this 
amount, the lucky merchant—needless to say, it was not the 
lucky littérateur—was entitled to start a carriage and pair. 
Pianos were not allowed in the Quaker households; but, as a 
compromise, they admitted musical boxes, In the matter of 
dress, since the feminine heart continually craves for finery, a 
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== 
red ribbon was allowed; but it must be red, and no other colour 
was permitted. Mr. Leland speaks of the fireflies which 
formerly illuminated the gardens at night; but have they dis- 
appeared? Further north, in the park of Albany, there are 
still plenty to be seen when the sun goes down. What books 
had the studious boy in the Thirties? Cooper, Campbell, Byron, 
Washington Irving, Mrs. Trimmer, “The Poetical Epitome,” the 
Faerie Queen, Cottle’s Alfred, were some of them. And he went 
to the school kept by a person whose life was reviewed in these 
columns a few weeks ago—“the Tedious Archangel ”—Bronson 
Aleott. The boy’s real reading only began when he obtained a 
share in the Philadelphia Library, which then contained more 
than 60,coo volumes. It is pardonable in the writer to dwell 
lovingly and with natural pride on the glorious gluttony with 
which a bookish boy plunges into a big library. Old English, 
old French—he found a black-letter Villon and made him out— 
modern English, modern French, metaphysics, Rosicrucian stuff, 
mystic stuff, and Heaven knows what besides, It is not an 
entirely new story, every bookish boy who can get access to 
a library can recall the same story about himself; but it 
is pleasant to read. When in his sixteenth year the boy was 
sent to a kind of coach to be prepared for college. Here a 
French master asked him what he had read in French. “Za 
Pucelle d'Orléans and the Dictionnaire Philosophique, the ‘ Con- 
fessions’ of Rousseau, the poems of Villon, Charles of Orleans, 
and Clotilde de Surville, and more or less of Helvetius, D’Holbach, 
and Condillac.” He was entered in due course at Princeton 
University, then in the hands of the strictest Presbyterian theo- 


logians. 

We have devoted so much space to the early days—which are, 
perhaps, the most interesting—that the remaining three-fourths 
of the book must be passed over rapidly. Moreover, it is never 
fair to tell the story. In the year 1845 young Leland, being 
then twenty-one years of age, first came over to Europe. He 
came in a sailing-ship from New York to Marseilles. One of the 
passengers was Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler, who afterwards de- 
scribed che voyage in a book called A Year of Consolation Abroad, 
and did not speak to a single soul on board during the whole 
voyage. How he roamed about Italy, and became a student at 
Heidelberg first, and at Munich afterwards, and at Paris to finish 
with, and joined in the Revolution of 1848, so far as to fight on 
the barricades, may be read in these pages. He returned to 
America at the end of 1848, and quite naturally embraced a 
literary life. This was interrupted by the Civil War, in which 
he took part, enlisting in an artillery company. When the war 
was over three or four years more of literature and journalism in 
New York followed; there Hans Breitmann, by this time as 
well known here as in America, came to Europe for a stay of ten 
years. And here we leave the book to the reader, 


There is one remark which must be permitted, even to the 
critic who finds this a most pleasant and instructive and enter- 
taining work. It is a general remark. The greatest virtue, 
perhaps the only virtue, possessed by literary men is that they 
cannot bear to present the exact bare naked Truth. Their 
modesty, which is a much more sensitive and delicate possession 
than is found among other men, will not allow them to contemplate 
without blushing the bare limbs as they come dripping from the 
well. Therefore, in no case will a literary man—it is the touch- 
stone by which he may be proved—present Truth until he has 
dressed or decorated her, and, therefore, set her off and improved 
her. The loveliest nymph shows best in lovely robes. Therefore, 
the reader of these Memoirs, from time to time, involuntarily 
utters words of gratitude for Mr. Leland’s “ improvements.” 


SODOR AND MAN.* 


F the sixteen or more Diocesan Histories already published 

by the 8, P. C. K., the volume before us, though dealing 
with the smallest Anglican diocese, will probably meet with the 
largest number of readers; for a good many people go to the 
Isle of Man, and, though a visit there is not without its draw- 
backs, they do wisely, for the island is well worth seeing. Many, 
too, who have never gone there have read enough about it in 
various books, from Peveril of the Peak downwards, to wish to 
know more of its history; and of this few do know much, while 
its ecclesiastical history, except during the episcopate of Bishop 
Wilson, is probably a blank to most of us. Mr, Moore will be 
found a thoroughly capable instructor, for his book is evidently 


* Diocesan Histories—Sodor and Man. By A. W. Moore, M.A., 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Manx Surnames and Place 
Published under the direction of the Tract Committee. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1893. 


written from a full knowledge of its subject ; indeed, we have 
only discovered one inaccuracy in it, and that concerns civil 
rather than ecclesiastical matters. He has worked as far as 
possible from original authorities, and gives references to them 
in his footnotes, which are more numerous than in other 
volumes of the series, and sometimes longer than is advisable 
in a book of this size and character. His diligence is highly 
praiseworthy, and he has told us many things that are worth 
knowing, and are difficult to find elsewhere. At the same time, 
he has not presented the results of his researches in a par- 
ticularly pleasing form ; he has overloaded his pages with extracts 
from documents, and has too often given us raw material which 
he should have worked up for us. And, though the reproduction 
of the original spelling may sometimes lend piquancy to an ex- 
tract from an old record, whole paragraphs written in this way, 
and with such contractions as “eccl. gov',” are tedious reading, 
specially where the substance of the extract might be given in 
far fewer words, and its exact form is of no special interest or 
importance. 

Mr. Moore begins by telling us that the early ecclesiastical 
history of Man “is shrouded in as dense a mist of myth and 
tradition as its early secular history,” and even when he comes to 
later medieval times his painful industry has failed to construct 
anything like the continuous narrative that has been possible for 
other writers in the same series. He sets before us the traditions 
concerning the evangelization of the island, and from these all 
that can be gathered with some degree of certainty is that Man 
was included in the Columban Church, and that the Church 
there, as in other places evangelized by the Irish missionaries, 
was ruled by abbots, and was subject to Iona. The numerous 
remains of keeils, or cells, still existing in Man seem to show 
that at the period during which the teachers of the Celtic Church 
were Culdees, and lived as recluses, they resorted much to the 
island. But whatever the ecclesiastical system may have been 
that prevailed there in these primitive times, it was wiped out by 
the Scandinavian conquerors, and a new one after the English 
pattern seems to have been introduced in the first half of the 
twelfth century by King Olaf, who had been brought up at 
the English Court. With his sanction, the Cistercian convent of 
Furness planted a colony at Rushen in Man, and with the 
foundation of this house we begin to be on surer ground; 
for from the monks of Rushen come the earliest con- 
temporary notices of the affairs of the Manx Church. 
While we have the names of two or three earlier bishops of 
Man, one of them being a certain Wimund, a warlike and 
debonair prelate, who was consecrated by an archbishop of 
York, the diocese does not appear to have been settled until, in 
1152, the see was placed under the archiepiscopate of Drontheim 
by Pope Eugenius III. After recording this event, Mr. Moore 
discusses the title “Sodor and Man,” and points out that the 
ancient Scandinavian name of the diocese of the Kingdom of 
Man and the Western Isles of Scotland was Sodor, Sudr-eyjar, 
or the South Islands, in contradistinction to the North Islands, 
the Orkneys and Shetlands; that Peel Island, where the bishop. 
had his see, was also called Sodor from the name of the diocese ; 
and that, when in process of time it was forgotten that Man was 
part of Sodor, both names were used in the episcopal title, though 
Man was separated from the other Sudreys in the fifteenth 
century, when certain bishops were appointed for the Scotch 
islands only, The first half of the thirteenth century was 
marked by cathedral organization. This was the work of 
Bishop Simon, who began the building of the cathedral church of 
St. German, and established a chapter. His chapter, Mr. Moore 
thinks, merely consisted of nominees of the convents of Furness 
and Rushen; for at that time the bishop was himself elected 
by the monks of Furness out of their own body, though the 
election was subject to the approval of the King and the people 
of Man, and the abbot and convent of Rushen. Im the next 
century the right of election was recognized by Pope Clement V1. 
as belonging to the clergy of the cathedral, though, as was the 
case with the adjacent kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
the Popes occasionally took the matter into their own hands 
by reservation or otherwise. Meanwhile the island itself had 
passed, first to Scotland, and then to various successive lords or 
“kings,” under the suzerainty of the English Crown. The 
obedience of the see was transferred from Drontheim to York in 
1458. The chief characteristic of Manx ecclesiastical history 
is the extraordinary power exercised over the people by the 
Church, or we may almost say, during the Middle Ages, by 
the monastic communities in the island. The seven spiritual 
barons, the bishop, and six heads of religious houses, held a large 
portion of the land, and had temporal as well as spiritual juris- 
diction. Mr, Moore expresses surprise at finding that a Francis- 
can house was founded in 1373 by an Earl of Salisbury, then 
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“ King of Man,” who was a violent Lollard, and tries to suggest a 
possible reason for his action. Surely, however, he must have 
confounded William de Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, and Lord 
of the Isles of Man and Wight, who died in 1397, after having 
sold Man and its golden crown to Sir William Scrope, with 
his nephew and successor in the earldom, John de Montagu, 
described by the St. Albans historian as “ Lollardorum fautor, et 
imaginum vilipensor, contemptor canonum, Sacramentorumque 
derisor,” who was beheaded in 1400. 


The overweening power of the spiritual barons was resisted by 
Sir John Stanley in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and a 
long quarrel ensued between the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
ties in the island, which took a new form after the dissolution of 
the monasteries. In Man the dissolution was effected by the 
arbitrary action of Henry VIII.; for the English Act of 1539 
did not apply to the island. After the dissolution, the spiritual 
laws, first reduced, as it seems, to writing in 1610, vested exten- 
‘sive jurisdiction and privileges in the bishop, who was “the Baron 
of the Island,” the clergy, and the inferior ecclesiastical officers. On 
this matter Mr. Moore writes very fully, and indeed the discipline 

administered by the Church and its disputes with the State are, 
as he says, the salient points of the history of the diocese during 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century. The offences against 
morality and good order, of which the ecclesiastical Courts took 
cognizance, were many, and the penances or punishments imposed 
on offenders severe, though far more frequently of a humiliating 
than a specially painful kind. The pillory in one form or another 
‘was & constant instrument of punishment, and in cases of slander 
the tongue of the guilty person was “ bridled” in a fashion that 
must, to say the least, have been extremely uncomfortable. 
Moreover, there were fines and imprisonment in a vault in Peel 
Castle, and women of notoriously evil life were “to be drawn 
after a boat in the sea during the Ordinary's appointment.” In 
spite of this discipline and of constant disputes about tithes and 
other dues, the people were attached to the Church. They were 
strongly conservative, were slow to discontinue the practices con- 
demned by the reformers of the sixteenth century, and appear to 
have by no means been hostile to the clergy in the Commonwealth 
time. During the period immediately succeeding the Reformation 
the bishops were generally non-resident, and for the most part 
careless of their diocese, though Bishop Phillips, who was conse- 
crated in 1605, was an admirable prelate, a strenuous upholder of 
the rights of the Church, and, considering that he held other 
preferment in England, a diligent pastor. He translated the 
Prayer-Book into Manx, and ordinarily preached in that lan- 
guage. The Puritan rule having, according to Isaac Barrow, 
whose statements Mr. Moore thinks exaggerated, had many evil 
effects both on the clergy and the people, Barrow, who was at 
once bishop and governor, set himself to bring the Church into 
a better condition, and emong other good deeds succeeded in 
the incomes of the clergy. These were miserably 

small, the vicars of five out of the seventeen parishes receiving 
less than 10/. a year apiece. Barrow was an able man, a thorough 
disciple in the school of Laud, rigorous in his treatment of the 
‘Quakers, and careful to maintain and enforce ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. With this system of discipline the name of the excellent 
Bishop Wilson is usually associated in, as Mr. Moore believes, a 
rather unfair way. For Wilson simply carried out the discipline 
that had been handed down to him from his predecessors, and 
rather sought to mitigate than to increase its severity. One 
reason why he is sometimes held responsible for the system no 
doubt is that, believing that this discipline was neceseary to the 
well-being of the people, he framed constitutions for its adminis- 
tration. Moreover, his action as regards discipline was brought pro- 
minently forward by the opposition which he had to meet. This op- 
position did not proceed from the people at large, but mainly from the 
Governor and Council, and when the Bishop suffered imprison- 
ment rather than betray the rights and liberties of his Church, 
tthe people flocked from all parts to receive his blessing from the 
window of his cell, holding him “not only as their faithful 
pastor and unwearied benefactor, but as the champion likewise 
of their political rights and liberties.” Mr. Moore’s account of 
the episcopate of this eminent man has been carefully compiled 
from manuscript sources and from the publications of the Manx 
Society, as well as from the Lives by Keble and Cruttwell, 
and, though necessarily short, exhibits a very complete picture 
of the Bishop’s work and character. The diocese bad another 
bishop in his successor, Mark Hildesley, who caused the 

ible to be translated into Manx, and a new translation to be 
made of the Prayer-Book. Even in Wilson’s last years, when 
old age bad robbed him of his earlier vigour, the character of the 
clergy to show signs of deterioration. Things became 
worse in this respect under Hildesley, and worse still under his 
immediate successors, who seem to have done little for their 


diocese. Mr. Moore gives a satisfactory sketch of the general 
reformation effected in the diocese by Bishop Murray, of the re- 
lations between the Church and the Wesleyans, of the influences 
that affected the religious condition of the people, and of the 
decay of the old system of discipline, and devotes his last chapter 
to a general view of the progress and condition of the diocese 
during the last sixty years. His volume is furnished with a con- 
venient map of the island, exhibiting, among other matters, the 
boundaries of the parishes and the Abbey lands. On the other 
hand, there is no index, and not even a list of the bishops of the 
diocese, both which omissions are, in our opinion, reprehensible. 


MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES.* 


A MORE entirely satisfied editor than Mr. Joseph Jacobs we 
have never encountered. “His preceding volume” has 
already, he is “happy to say,” established itself “asa kind of 
English Grimm.” Mr. Jacobs is to be congratulated; but is his 
remark not of the kind which is better left to disinterested critics ? 
He has taken English tales, “ some from the Lowland Scotch,” and 
on this matter he expects diversity of opinion. Lowland Scotch 
is only English in a philological sense, The characters of man- 
kind on either side of the Border vary in certain ways. If Mr. 
Jacobs called his book “ Scotch and English Tales” all would be 
well. But it would hardly be so well if he published the 
Border Minstrelsy as “English Ballads.” Perhaps even Mr. 
Jacobs can see this. The versions of ballads which are found in 
England are scarcely poetry, speaking generally, while the 
ballads found north of the Marches are truly poetical. Some 
such difference may exist in tales; at the least nothing is 
gained by calling a story from Morayshire an “English” story, 
even after it has been diversely bedevilled. Mr. Jacobs has 
“rewritten most of them, and in doing so has adopted the 
traditional English style of folk-telling (sic), with its ‘ Wells,’ 
and ‘ Lawkamercy,’ and archaic touches... .” It is very 
kind of Mr. Jacobs to besprinkle Scotch tales with “ Wells” 
and “ Lawkamercies,” out of his own archaic head, if he has done 
so; and if he has refrained, why has he refrained? Because 
Scotch is not English of the “ Lawkamercy” variety. We have 
no reason to complain when Mr. Jacobs cuts the tales about as 
he pleases, because he is not producing a volume of folklore, but 
a book for children. Lvery one may tell a child any story in the 
way he prefers; Mr. Jacobs thinks he can improve on tradition, 
as tradition has reached him. Perhaps he can; we may ourselves 
dislike the Jacobean “ Lawkamercies,” and other private variants, 
but it is to children that he appeals. He aims at “the filling 
of our children’s imagination with bright trains of images.” 
The traditional versions, perhaps, did something of that sort 
before Mr. Jacobs came trailing clouds of “Lawkamercies.” 
Of course we cannot use Mr. Jacobs’s book as “ folklore” with- 
out reserve, just as his German rival Grimm must be used 
with reserve, just as we can only treat Mme. d’Aulnoy’s frag- 
ments of real tradition cautiously. But his affair is to pro- 
duce a story-book for children, not to write scientifically. If he 
wrote scientifically, he might not say that, in the opinion of 
the Saturday Review, “a tale probably originated where it is 
found.” The Saturday Review does not pretend to offer any con- 
jecture as to the place where a tale “originated.” The time and 
place of origin are lost in prehistoric antiquity, as a general rule. 
People who think that all tales, or most tales, come from India 
suppose themselves to know something about the place where 
tales “ originated.” We know nothing of the matter, and do not 
expect to know. 


Mr. Jacobs “ knows the way of story-telling as she is told [sic] 
in English at least as well as a Devonshire or Lancashire peasant.” 
Possibly he does, But if any peasant anywhere tells tales 
thus—“ Not to mention that Mamma must needs sit up and keep 
watch and ward over baby’s cradle, or there'd have been a big 
ugly rat running across the poor little fellow’s face "—then we re- 
joice that neither Perrault nor tradition tells tales in the manner 
of Mr. Jacobs. When he comes to the story (a form of The Pied 
Piper) he tells it acceptably; it is “ Mamma” and “ baby” and a 
kind of modern twang (perhaps an archaism) that seem to us out 
of keeping. “ Hereafterthis” appears to be told as Mr. Jacobs 
received it. Ashe retains the word “vitty” without knowing 
of his own knowledge what “ vitty ” means, he bas probably kept 
by his original here ; nor do we observe that he has introduced a 
bright train of “ Lawkamercies.” These contribute so much to 
the pleasure of a narrative that we fail to see why they are not 
added, as much as why “ vitty” is kept in all its native obscurity, 
And if “ vitty” is kept, “though Heaven it knoweth what that 


* More English Fairy Tales. By Joseph Jacobs, London; Nutt. 1893, 
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may mean,” why should the Black Bull o Norroway be “ Angli- 
cized”? Not that it might not have been more Anglicized, for 
the kind of child who talks of “Mamma” and “ baby” may not 
know what a “ bannock” is, or the meaning of “ Yon’s for you.” 
“The Old Un,” for the Deil, is an example of Mr. Jacobs's 
doings. We prefer the Deil; he is quite as archaic as “the Old 
Un,” and perhaps not more vulgar. If “bannock” remains 
“ bannock,” it is not easy to guess why “kirk” should become 
“church,” nor why “nippit fute and clippit fute” should be 
altered into “hackéd heels and pinchéd toes.” The Scotch 
ballad of “Tamlane” is expurgated and levelled down into an 
“English Story,” and loses its enchantment in the process. 
However, Mr. Jacobs gives his authorities in his notes, and these 
can be consulted by the pedantic. Mrs. Balfourand Mrs. Gomme 
are to be congratulated on their success as collectors. As a book 
for children, Mr. Jacobs's volume deserves all praise, and his 
illustrations, by Mr. Batten, are very pretty and pleasing. We 
have expressed our opinion as to his “Old Un,” and similar 
graces of style, and were we about to present a child with a 
‘book, we might prefer Mr. Robert Chambers’s book, where 
Anglicizing is not the fashion. The insular versions of Cinderella 
are seven in number ; one is Irish, the rest are Highland or Low- 
land. No English version has been discovered ; the question is, 
Why? Perhaps the fact that the English are not Scotch may 
have something to do with the comparative absence of romantic 
folk-tales in England. “The Buried Moon,” on the other hand, is 
extremely romantic in a kind of German way, and was collected 
by Mrs, Balfour in Lincolnshire. We know nothing like it, ex- 
cept a moon story in Mr. Romilly’s book on New Guinea, and 
here the only resemblance is the discovery of the moon, buried. 

If Mr. Jacobs had given his tales with the mere announcement 
that he told them after his own fantasy, criticism could say 
little but good of his book. But his science, so to call it, is rather 
out of place here; and draws attention, not always favourable, 
to his voluntary variations. Happily, children care for none of 
these things, and he, or she, who gets this pretty volume is a lucky 
child, 


CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VERSE.* 


HIS is a most attractive little volume, well printed and 
arranged, and containing an excellent portrait of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The works of sixteen contemporary poets are 
given, and among them Sir George Douglas figures himself. For 
appearing “in person” the editor relies on the indulgence of his 
readers; that indulgence will be extended to him, if only for 
having collected the works of the other fifteen authors. No editor 
of a collection of poetry which does not include the whole of 
the works of any given poet can ever escape the question asked, 
by critic and reader, why certain pieces are included while 
others of obviously superior merit are excluded? Or why so much 
space has been granted to the effusions of those poets who are 
more known from the frequency of their appearances in the 
corner devoted to poetry by the daily press than for the merits 
of their verses? In this class we would place Professor Blackie 
and Mr. J, Logie Robertson. Of the first, “ The Death of Columba ” 
and “The Song of the Highland River” would have been sufli- 
cient specimens of fair doggerel. Of the second, we must say 
that there is a little too much of a very good thing, vernacular 
versifying. It is pleasanter to notice the real gems with which 
this little book is studded. We will not pick them out, but let 
the reader have the pleasure of finding them; suflice it to say 
that Mr, Lang, Mr. Stevenson, Dr. George MacDonald, and Pro- 
fessors Veitch and Nichol carry off the laurel crown. We are 
somewhat disappointed with the selections made from the works 
of Alexander Anderson, Surfaceman, He has done better work 
than any representing him here; a poem published in his first 
volume, and called, if our memory serves us right, “The Dead 
Skylark,” should not be omitted from any collection where 
Anderson’s works appear, The vivid reality of “Nottman” 
reminds us of a poem by the same hand on the Tay Bridge 
disaster. To our knowledge it has never been published; but 
Sir George Douglas would have done well had he secured it 
for his collection, “ Jockie,” by Professor Veitch, will appeal 
to the salt of the earth, they who know dogs and are known 
by them. Sir George Douglas attaches in his preface a good 
deal of importance to “the vernacular”; he seems to wish 
that more poetry should be written in that form. We have 
our doubts on this head; what Burns has done once for 
all, it is well net to copy. The vernacular means a more 
limited audience, and if the poetry is good, that is a mis- 


fortune. But when Sir George Douglas says that unless written 
in the vernacular the poets do not show their nationality, that 
they are only Scottish from “the accident” of their parent- 
age or their birth upon Scottish soil, we are at direct issue with 
him. In this volume there are verses written in the purest 
English, but which could only have been written by men who 
own a Scottish descent, and who have inherited Scottish senti- 
ment. And among this class we give “ Jockie” as a fair speci- 
men. No one could doubt that it is written by a Scot, and that 
Jockie was a terrier whose Scottish descent was untainted by any 
Saxon breed. “The Self-Exiled,” the well-known work of Dr. Walter 
C. Smith, written many years before Mr. Kipling’s “ Tomlinson,” is 
interesting as touching on the same ground, and in the comparison 
Dr. Smith comes off with credit. Sir George Douglas might easily 
collect a companion volume to the one he has now edited, con- 
taining his omissions and extending somewhat his range; but we 
are grateful for this measure of good things, and trust for further 
instalments. 


ROYAL HANDWRITING.* 


Wwe ace constantly hearing of new ways of telling people's 
characters. There are the marks and lines on the hands. 
There are the bumps on theskull. There is the countenance itself 
—by far the best, and indeed, in most respects, the only way. 
But if you cannot obtain or make an opportunity of seeing the 
hand, head, or face of the “ patient,” you may, perhaps, judge by 
his writing. It cannot be a certain, an infallible criterion, still it is 
quite possible to form a very fair judgment, if not actually of his 
mental and moral character, at any rate of his nerves, his taste, 
and the state of his health. The letters of artists are very tell- 
tale. You see plainly in one that the writer can never attain 
greatness in his profession, or that he will never learn to draw or 
compose correctly, but you cannot tell whether he has an eye for 
colour. In another hand you see clearly reflected the feeble 
character of a man who is unlikely to get on in life. But when 
it comes to judging of old writing, the case is very different. 
There are in existence in England many hundreds of manu- 
script Bibles, written by different monks in different monaste- 
ries, but all within a few years towards the end of the thirteenth 
century; and it is impossible even for the most practised eye to 
detect any difference in the writing. But, up to that time and 
later, it was rare for a layman to be able to write. All the 
Saxon kings signed their innumerable “ Codices Diplomatici ” 
with a cross. “ King Cadwalla,” says Mr. Hardy, “in one of his 
charters expressly states his own inability to write, in words 
which, when translated, read—‘ With my own hand, on account 
of ignorance of letters, I have made and written the sign of the 
Cross.’” This was in or about 680. It is not till the time of 
Richard II. that a regular succession of Royal signatures com- 
mences, though, as Mr. Hardy remarks, we always hear of King 
John signing Magna Charta, and see him in a tent “scrawling 
his name with a quill pen of regal length.” The first approach 
to a royal signature is appended to a document granting a pension 
to an old soldier. But, instead of the Black Prince putting his 
name to the grant, he writes in a minute hand, within a cartouche 
or oval, like that of an ancient Egyptian king, the two short 
mottoes which we see on his tomb at Canterbury :—“ Houmout : 
Ich Dien.” 

Royal scholarship must have made rapid progress when once it 
began to improve, for though the writing of Richard IL. is like 
that of a School Board child of seven, Henry LV., his successor, 
and Henry V. could both write a fairly legible letter; but it is 
not until the reign of Henry VIII. that we recognize good pen- 
manship from a Royal hand. After the Reformation it became 
fashionable to cultivate elegant writing. Lady Jane “Graye” 
wrote a beautiful hand, as did Anne Boleyn. But in a family 
where Henry VIIL., Edward VL, and the two unfortunate ladies 
just nemed, all wrote well, Queen Elizabeth excels the best of 
them. ‘The great characteristic of her script is not its dignity, its 
force, its conscious pride, its beauty and completeness of form, 
but its ease. It is neat, light, and frm. The Queen in writing 
was evidently exercising a facile accomplishment, not a laborious 
task. In some respects it resembles the writing of her cousin, 
Lady Jane, but is far more decided and vigorous. 

James I. had evidently never been trained like his predecessor, 
but his Queen, Anne of Denmark, shows in her writing the 
artistic taste which led her to employ Inigo Jones, and establish 
him in the Royal service. It is full of character. Charles L, 
at different of his career, wrote in three different 
styles at least, showing, however, in all some of his mother's 
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turn for art. While he was a boy he wrote a hand very like 
that of the boy King Edward VI.; beautifully neat, and not 
without elegance. Later on his writing is something like Queen 
Elizabeth’s, but not so firm or so certain. After that, when 
troubles were gathering round him and the tragedy which ended 
his reign and his life was nearly played out, he used a running 
hand ; clear enough, but not beautiful, and betraying here and 
there a tremulousness unknown before. The great Protector’s 
character does not appear in his writing. It is irregular, uncer- 
tain, ragged, and shaky. He adopted the letter e which was 
about that time much used by law ecriveners, and having used it 
and the r of the same period, which resembles our modern w, for 
part of the letter Mr. Hardy has reproduced for us, he reverts to 
the older fashion before he has done. His signature as Protector 
is that of a man advanced in years, although he was only fifty- 
nine at the time of his death. Charles II. wrote well, and some 
would see in his hand the love of ease, and even the 
sensuality of his character; but it may be safely doubted 
if any such qualities would be apparent if we did not know the 
writer's name. The rest of the Stuarts and all the Georges wrote 
very commonplace hands. Queen Mary’s is curiously like that 
of her father, James Il, William III. puts an expression of 
strong will and determination into his signature, which, strange 
to say, has much in common with that of the great Duke of 
Wellington. Mr. Hardy gives some interesting engravings of 
the writing of Queen Victoria at different periods, and it must 
be allowed that the signature to the Coronation Oath is astonish- 
ing in its dignity and force. There are many interesting points 
in this work for which we must refer the reader to the book 
itself; and Mr. Hardy has not encumbered his facsimiles with 
too many notes. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS." 


iy is with no desire to derogate from the various essays con- 
tained in this pleasant volume that we commend Mr. Morris's 
preface as the gem of the whole. Here, in very brief space, with 
admirable reserve, the poet of The Earthly Paradise gives us his 
view of the conditions of art-enterprise in England at this 
moment. No one has a better right to speak; no one has himself 
done more to give momentum and direction to all that is best in 
such enterprise. Mr. Morris’s tone in this prefatory delivery 
differs in some degree from what we have been accustomed to 
receive at his hands. To be sure, it is from his pupils rather than 
from himself that we have listened to those violent jeremiads 
over the badness of all modern products, the vileness of all nine- 
teenth-century taste, and the uselessness of further effort. Mr. 
Morris knows too much, and sees that he himself has done too 
much, to indulge in such claptrap. Still, he has hitherto taken a 
very dark view of our artistic future. It is, therefore, by no 
means a small concession that he should admit that this is “ a time 
when the Arts are perhaps more looked after, and certainly 
more talked about, than they have ever been before, and the 
beautifying of houses, to those to whom it is possible, has become 
in some cases almost a religion.” These words actually occur, it 
is true, in the essay of one of his most prominent and faithful 
disciples, but they are strictly in unison with Mr. Morris’s own 
somewhat vaguer admissions. They, at all events, show a dis- 
position to acknowledge the existence of a revival which it would 
be affectation to ignore, and which, as every one will admit, owes 
no little of its character to Mr. Morris himself. 

But the reformer is not satisfied with this tendency to the 
beautifying of life. He is of opinion that little has yet been done 
beyond the awakening of an artistic conscience. Many conditions 
im our modern life, he thinks, tend to stultify and to confuse this 
revived animation in taste. Mr. Morris says :— 

‘The very fact that there is a “revival” shows that the arts 
have been sick unto death. In all such changes the first of 
the new does not appear till there is little or no life left in the 
old, and yet the old, even when it is all but dead, goes on 
living in corruption, and refuses to get itself put quietly out of 
the way and decently buried. So that while the revival ad- 
vances and does some good work, the period of corruption 

on from worse to worse, till it arrives at the point 
when it can no longer ‘be borne, and disappears. To give a 
concrete example : In these last days there are many buildings 
erected which (in spite of our eclecticism, our lack of a tradi- 
tional style) are at least well designed and give pleasure to 
the eye; nevertheless, so hopelessly hideous vulgar is 
building that of taste find themselves regret- 

ting the brown brick box with its feeble and trumpery attempts 
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at ornament which characterizes the style of building current 
at the end of the last and beginning of this century, because 
there is some style about it, and even some merit of design, if 
only negative.’ 

This paragraph, it appears to us, is not only courageously and 
plainly worded, but offers to the listener who sits at the feet of 
our latest ssthetic philosophy an unusually direct statement of 
faith. The apostles of modern beauty have two enemies to fight 
against—nay, three; for there is not merely the amorphous and 
tasteless negation of art, and the stiff, traditional bad art, to be 
contended with, but also that eclecticism which Mr. Morris 
plainly sees to be sd great a danger to our revival of the beautiful. 
From “ lack of a traditional style” who is to deliver us? In all 
the arts, in literature as much as in architecture, it is now our 
most insidious enemy, and who shall say that Mr. Morris himself 
has successfully fought with it? 

This, then, we take it, is the text of the useful essays bound up 
in this volume. They form a combined attempt to show how the 
hideous and the conventional in art alike may be avoided without 
falling into a merely imitative and loose antiquarianism. The 
position, as Mr. Morris admits, is not what it was forty, or even 
thirty, years ago. The lack of beauty in the decorable part of 
life is no longer, as it was from 1820 to 1850, absolutely ignored. 
It is now “ recognized by a part of the public as an evil to be 
remedied if possible.” The misfortune is one essential to demo- 
cratic forms of life; it results from the fact that the majo- 
rity of mankind, who now require to be consulted, and will take 
no dictating from their betters, possess no general sense of beauty 
on which a reformer can act. It is a minority, and a minority 
which finds it more and more difficult to be heard obediently, 
which alone is cognizant of the laws which govern beauty in 
design or colour. Mr. Morris is a poet, and treats politics from a 
poet’s standpoint, or the inconsistency of preaching Socialism on 
one hand and an aristocratic exclusivism on the other might 
strike him so forcibly that we should lose many charming and 
stimulating ideas. isthetic philosophers, from Shaftesbury 
downwards, have never been expected to be consistent. 

The remainder of the volume is tied together by these pre- 
fatory remarks, and we are led to see running through the essays 
the central idea of an organic art of decoration, founded upon 
beauty, and aiming at the exclusion of what is bad and what is 
obsolete. The equanimity of the school, however, is disturbed by 
a new element of disorganization. Hitherto, in their manifestos, 
we have seen the army which Mr. Morris commands fighting the 
Victorian gimcrack and the Georgian “brown brick box”; un- 
fortunately a foe has now appeared on the opposite side, and the 
Impressionists come forward “ loudly proclaiming their enmity to 
beauty.” It is to stem these converging streams of hostility that 
the members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society have 
drawn their forces together ; and we recommend to all who are 
interested in a most pressing problem of the age to see what it is 
that they have to say for themselves. 

The essays are brief, and in the main they are technical, That 
essays on such subjects should be written at all, and that the 
guise of literature should be given to them, is a curious evidence 
of the self-consciousness of all art in the present generation. 
Until now it would have been thought as extravagant as to write 
@ serious disquisition on the mode of sweeping a chimney or of 
stitching on a button, to treat cast-iron or carpenters’ furniture 
with the solemnity of a critical study. But, since this is to be 
done, it is only right that the best authorities should undertake 
it, and no one but will listen in silence when Mr. Morris dis- 
courses of textiles, of printing, and of dyeing, if only for the 
pleasure of hitting upon such a delightful piece of education as 
the following :— 

‘Never forget the material you are working with, and try 
always to use it for doing what it can do best; if you feel 
ourself hampered by the material in which you are working, 
instead of being helped by it, you have so far not learned your 
business, any more than a would-be poet has who cotagiaian 
of the hardship of writing in measure and rhyme.’ 


If George [Herbert had made carpets, he would certainly have 
woven them in this spirit. 

An affecting interest gathers around the essay on “Mural 
Painting,” by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, which was published 
almost on the very day when that eminent veteran in mural 
painting passed from us. The sense, and even humour, with 
which Mr. Madox Brown has expressed his views and ex- 
perience make it almost a matter for regret that he kept so 
closely to his own art and never came forward as a teacher. The 
primitive practice of sgraffito work is treated with precision by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, whose essay is followed by one on “ Stucco 
and Gesso,” by Mr. G. T. Robinson, The ancient stueco-duro 
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is, unfortunately, almost a lost art. It was greatly admired by 
Sir Henry Wooton, who remarks that the stucco-worker 
“makes his figures by addition, and the carver by subtraction.” 
At one time a portion of the process of stucco-duro was lost ; 
but there seems no reason now why it should not be re-intro- 
duced to take the place of coarse pargetting and modelled plaster 
in modern houses. Mr. Robinson makes a very capital sugges- 
tion when he says that many of our highly-trained young 
modellers, for whom the art of sculpture spells starvation, 
might make an excellent living by turning their attention to 
gesso and stucco. 

Mr. W. A. S. Benson discusses the artistic aspect of metal- 
work, and Mr. Lethaby has the courage to defend cast-iron, 
although he admits that it is nearly the humblest material we 
can use. He points out, however, in the face of Mr. Ruskin, 
that until the end of last century it was frequently employed as a 
substitute for bronze in a way which was by no means devoid of 
beauty. In the church of Frant are to be found several cast-iron 
grave slabs, with shields and lettering, which are effective and 
not without refinement, and houses of the late eighteenth century 
were often provided with graceful balcony railings and staircase 
balustrades of this derided material. The great point is to at- 
tempt no more than “a flat lattice-like design, obviously cast in 
panels,” so that there should be no pretence that the substance is 
other than it is, and so that the forms may frankly adopt the 
characteristic softness and dulness of the material. Mr. Lethaby 
is very ingenious in devising artistic uses to which iron might 
properly be put, and adds that “at no other time and in no other 
country woulda national staple commodity have been so degraded.” 

Miss May Morris, whose handiwork has been so often and so 
justly admired, contributes three essays on the arts which she 
practises, those of embroidery, needlework, and the colouring of 
textiles. People who toil at patchwork may be cheered to find 
their labour thus dignified with historical criticism :— 


‘The ingenious patchwork coverlets of our grandmothers, 
formed of scraps of old gowns pieced together in certain 
symmetrical forms, constitute the romance of family history, 
but this method has an older origin than would be imagined. 
Queen Isis-em-Kheb’s embalmed body went down the Nile to 
its burial-place under a canopy which was lately discovered, 
and is preserved in the Boulak Museum, It consists of many 
squares of gazelle hide of different colours, sewn together and 
ornamented with various devices. Under the name of patch- 
work, or mosaic-like piecing together of different coloured 
stuffs, comes also the Persian work made at Resht. Bits of 
fine cloth are cut out for leaves, flowers, and so forth, and 
neatly stitched together with great accuracy. This done, the 
work is further carried out and enriched by chain and other 
stitches. The result is perfectly smooth flat work—no easy 
feat when done on a large scale, as it often is.’ 


We have no space left to do more than recommend to the 
reader Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s essay on “ Bookbinding,” Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield’s on “Book Illustration” and on “The 
English Tradition,” Mr. Selwyn Image’s on “ Designing for the 
Art of Embroidery,” and Mr, Alan 8. Cole’s on “ Lace,” ; 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK.* 


HAY G delighted young people the last three Christmas-tides 
with Fairy Books, Blue, Red, and Green, Mr. Andrew Lang 
produces this season a book of true stories—by way of experi- 
ment, it may be, and not necessarily as a precedent to be observed 
in future seasons. The True Story Book is not the result of any 
yearning appeals to the editor from youthful readers of the 
Fairy Books. On the contrary, as Mr. Lang remarks, they are 
clamorous for more fairy stories, which is an extremely natural 
proceeding on their part. Nor are the treasures of fairy lore 
exhausted by the editor—very far from it, indeed—nor is he in 
the least disposed to be off with the old love, despite this present 
approach to the new. Let us note what Mr. Lang has to say of 
the matter. He observes that it is “not without diffidence” 
that he offers The True Story Book to children—to children, 
moreover, who are clamouring for a different kind of book. Then 
Mr. Lang frankly owns that “true stories are not so good as 
fairy tales.” Why, then, has he compiled this collection of true 
stories? It is certainly not with any didactic object, with any 
notion of “ doing good” to children, or of providing something 
corrective, or alterative, of the effects of a prolonged course of 
fairy stories, Mr. Lang, it is needless to say, is inspired by no 
such vain and superfluous sentiment, He energetically disclaims 
any intention to impart history, or any other kind of learning, 


* The True Story Book, Edited by Andrew Lang, London: 
Longmans & Co. 1893. 


under the disguise of entertainment. There is, it is true, a good 
deal of history in the book—Mexican history from Prescott and 
Jacobitish history from various sources—but it is not the kind 
of history from which examiners would draw ingenious questions 
to set in their papers. Mr. Lang claims to have mixed his stories 
so cunningly that it is impossible to obtain from them a clear and 
consecutive view of history. All of these claims and admissions 
of Mr. Lang are unquestionably true. Yet we are as far as ever 
from the reasons that led him to step aside from the more 
delectable way he had pursued, unless they are dimly perceptible 
in the remark that, “though fiction is undeniably stranger and 
more attractive than truth, yet true stories are also rather attrac- 
tive and strange, now and then.” 

The True Story Book comprises many admirable things, with 
some less admirable. There are narratives of adventure and 
wondrous escapes from perils; abstracts of history in its most 
romantic aspects ; “ true relations” of travellers and seamen, and 
what are put forth as true relations that are suspect indeed. 
Then there are stories of ancient and modern heroism—the story 
of Grace Darling, told with excellent force and pathos by Mrs. 
McCunn ; the tale of Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift, which Mr. 
Rider Haggard tells with rousing effect; the story of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake; and the “ greatest deed of arms 
ever done,” the fight of Leonidas and his three hundred, admir- 
ably told by Mr. Lang. The longest story in the book—the 
“ Adventures of Cortés "—is an abstract from Prescott, executed 
with skill, and told in animated style, by Miss Wright. With 
the editor’s declared preference for this historical tale we are 
heartily in agreement. It is “the most unlikely and the most 
romantic” of all true stories. But the whole of the Conquest 
of Mexico glows with romance. Very well done, by Mrs. 
McCunn, is the abstract, from Bishop Forbes, of “ Prince Charlie's 
Wanderings,” a true story that should be not less popular with 
ardent young people than the adventures of Cortés and the 
history of Montezuma. Other stories of kindred interest we 
have in Mrs. Lang's narrative of the Chevalier Johnstone's 
escape from Culloden, and in the editor's story of the adventures 
of brave old Lord Pitsligo, a hero of another type altogether. 
Strange among these narratives of peril and stern endurance of 
calamity is the appearance of the “Story of Kaspar Hauser,” 
told by Mrs. Plowden, here cautiously described as picturesque 
rather than critical. Some of the stories, also, that deal with 
piratical exploits seem to us not particularly attractive of 
their kind, nor altogether desirable in a book for children. 
As with other stories, there are good stories of pirates, and 
bad or unappetizing stories. The True Story Book, in short, 
is somewhat oddly constituted, and its contents are not only 
so mixed as to baffle examiners in history, but they present 
a somewhat bewildering medley. There are all kinds of 
stories in the book, and the miscellany is apparently devised 
on the principle that there are all kinds of children to 
be gratified. For example, we must own to having read 
Mr. Lang's story of “ Two Cricket Matches” with something of a 
throbbing pleasure, yet we question if children will delight in it. 
Nor can we imagine that many children can possibly enjoy read- 
ing about Kaspar Hauser, however picturesquely the legend of 
the Nuremberg foundling is put before them. Some young per- 
sons may read this “true story” only to ask, like a modern 
sceptical child of the century-end, “Is it true?” Now all 
children delight in Fairy Books, and they will not be perfectly 
content until Mr. Lang gives them another. The True Story 
Book will, prove, we do not doubt, one of the most popular of 
Christmas books, But, just as “true stories” are not so good 
as “fairy tales,” this book is not so good as the Blue Fairy 
Book, or the Red, or the Green. Happily Mr. Lang is perfectly 
aware of what is expected of him when next he undertakes to 
furnish stories for children, and he reveals nothing less in his 
dedicatory verses to this new True Story Book :— 


In Fairyland the Rightful Cause 
Is never long a-winning ; 

In Fairyland the fairy laws 
Are prompt to punish sinning. 


For Fairyland ’s the land of joy, 
And this the world of pain, 

So back to Fairyland, my boy, 
We'll journey once again. 


For our part, we shall rejoice when Mr, Lang returns to Fairy- 
land after “this excursion into the actual workaday world.” Like 
its fairy companions, The True Story Book is very well illustrated, 
Mr. Lockhart Bogle, Mr. H. J. Ford, Mr. Lancelot Speed, and 
other artists contributing some spirited drawings. 
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SKELTON’S MARY STUART.* 


Ts publication of this sumptuous volume on the ever-popular 
subject of Mary Stuart is a fresh proof that public interest 
in this ill-fated Princess never lessens. Mr. John Skelton's share 
in the work, although somewhat subordinate to the numerous 
reproductions of authenticated portraits of the Queen of Scots 
and her contemporaries, is, nevertheless, important, since it is 
formed in part from inedited material ; but it is essentially as un 
livre de luxe that we must consider this noble memorial of a 
Queen whose romantic vicissitudes have fascinated posterity quite 
as much as the beautiful woman herself did her contemporaries. 
The pictures are undoubtedly the chief attraction, and Mr. 
Skeltn's text must necessarily take the second place. It is due 
to him, however, that the selection of pictures has been confined 
entirely to those concerning the authenticity of which there can 
be no doubt whatever. We miss the Blair College picture 
of the Queen in the robes she wore on the morning of 
her execution, and its omission is, we think, an error. It is true 
that it was painted possibly by Sebastian Curl or from one of his 
sketches, some months after the Queen’s death, but it contains 
many curious details which only an eye-witness could have 
noted. It is certainly more valuable than the engraving from 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, reproduced towards the end of the 
book, which contains in its corners four small views of the 
martyrdom of the Queen, of which larger editions will be found 
in that curious book—nearly contemporary—the T'heatrum 
Crudelitatum Hereticorum. With this sole omission the illustra- 
tions are all that can be desired. It will be observed that there 
are no portraits given of either Bothwell or Rizzio—for the 
simple reason that none which can be relied on as genuine 
exists. Of the Queen herself, we have in the first place a marvel- 
lous coloured reproduction of the miniature by Francois Cluet 
(Janet) in the collection of the Queen. The fidelity and brilliance 
with which this has been copied by a new process are quite beyond 


praise. 
The two Cluets, father and son, were ignorant of the art of 
painting on ivory, and used parchment, on to which they traced 
the drawing from a sketch invariably taken from life. If we 
compare this miniature with the sketch, a la sanguine, by Cluet, 
of Mary Stuart asa young woman, and of which a surprisingly 
exact reproduction is given in Mr. Skelton’s work, we shall soon 
perceive that in the miniature the only changes regard the pose 
—very slight—and the costume. In a word, the sketch evidently 
served for the crayon part of the miniature. There is no need 
further to question the beauty of Mary Stuart after studying the 
lovely features and the exquisite colouring of this priceless little 
picture, which, if we err not, was found many years ago in the 
drawer of a tortoiseshell cabinet, together with a lock of golden 
hair, which were the property of Charles I. An inscription in that 
King’s well-known hand authenticated them as having belonged 
to his luckless grandmother. The grisaille portrait, also given 
of Mary Stuart as a child, shows us a noble-looking, growing 
girl of fourteen. It is reproduced from the Chantilly collec- 
tion of drawings by Oluet, purchased recently by the Duc 
d’'Aumale from Lord Carlisle. The portrait of the Queen as 
widow of Frangois II. is from the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The face is more mature and the expression is sorrowful, but 
it represents a very beautiful young woman, whose exceed- 
ingly graceful carriage is noticeable in all these absolutely un- 
questioned likenesses. We have a fine portrait of Catherine 
de Medicis, also after Cluet—not so characteristic as the minia- 
ture at Vienna, but only a photograph, so to epeak, of a sagacious- 
looking woman, who was much less detestable than is usually 
believed. It is regrettable that a portrait of Antoinette’ de 
Bourbon is not included, for this excellent and pious lady cer- 
tainly influenced Mary Stuart for the better at a most impression- 
able age. From her she received her high notions of Christian 
piety, resignation, and charity, and possibly also her freedom 
from bigotry. There is a portrait by Cluet of this Princess, if 
we remember correctly, at Chantilly, and another used to be in 
the possession of the late Marquise de Montessus de Ruilly, née de 
Bourbon Condé. It is probably now in the possession of her 
niece, the Marquise de Chaumont-Quitry. The likeness of 
Frangois II., also by Cluet, represents a fine lad, with a 
prematurely vicious face. The miniature of this ‘sketch, a 
splendid work by Francois Cluet, is now in the possession 
of the Dowager Lady Freake. It also has the same wicked, 
pouting, and sinister expression. There is a feeble look of 
youthful depravity in the sketch of Charles 1X., whom Catherine 
de Medicis herself declared was not so intelligent as “mon 
pauvre Francois.” We can easily believe her after contemplat- 
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ing the likenesses of her charming sons. The chubby face of 
Henri III. as a baby even has a knowing look which is not 
reassuring. It was to this sixteenth-century re-incarnation of 
Heliogabalus that Mary Stuart wrote her last letter, at three 
o'clock in the morning before her execution, of which a perfect 
facsimile is given from the original, belonging to Mr. Alfred 
Morrison. Much more pleasant to contemplate is the pretty 
Marguerite de Valois as a little girl. Henri II. has a better 
expression than his sons, and that is paying him no great 
compliment ; and it must be remembered that photography 
itself is not more cruelly accurate than a Crawing by either 
of the Cluets. An engraving of the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
a portrait of the Balafré close the series of French portraits 
of contemporaries of Mary Stuart. We miss Chastelar and 
Brantéme, of whom authentic portraits exist. Of the Scotch 
and English contemporaries of Mary Stuart, we have excel- 
lent engravings of Queen Elizabeth after Zucchero at Hatfield ; 
of Cecil from the same collection; of Edward VI. from 
the collection of Mr, Hucks Gibbs; of Moray from Holyrood ; 
of Maitland of Lethington from the collection of the Earl 
of Lauderdale; of John Knox from the picture at Calder 
House; of the cenotaph of Darnley at Windsor, and of 
Morton from the collection of the Earl of Morton. Through- 
out the volume are introduced with great effect a number of 
charming little reproductions from scarce engravings of views 
of cities and palaces in France, Scotland, and England, associ- 
ated with Mary Stuart, as they were in the sixteenth century. 
As a work of art, therefore, this volume reflects the greatest 
credit on Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., who are so well 
satisfied with the enterprise—the demand for the volume already 
exceeding the supply—that they promise us a companion work 
on Queen Elizabeth. Possibly it was in deference to Mr. 
Scharf, who has, it is said, a book in hand on the portraits 
and relics of Mary Stuart, that Mr. Skelton bas scarcely men- 
tioned them at all, and has instead confined himself to writing a 
fair and eloquent history of the Queen, which, by reason of its 
excellent type and condensation, is much more likely to be read 
attentively than the majority of the voluminous lives of this Prin- 
cess, which are generally in very small print and overbur- 
dened with details. If Mr. Skelton sheds no fresh light on the 
enigmatical history of Mary Stuart, his graceful and sympathetic 
style will surely meet favour with all true Marians. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE Prince of Nassau-Siegen (1) is one of those figures who 
flit acrogs the historic page and leave no great mark on it 
unless some great historian takes a fancy to them. If Macaulay 
or Carlyle, if even Mr. Froude, had devoted an essay to him, he 
would, we think, have had a better chance than this conscientious 
and not uninteresting, but somewhat uninspired, volume will give 
him. But it was worth doing, even though its appearance at the 
present moment may be uncharitably suspected to have had some- 
thing to do with the outbreak of Russomania in France. If any 
Englishmen have any idea about Nassau-Siegen at all, it is probably 
in connexion with the great siege of Gibraltar, where he served 
very bravely, only to be involved in the considerable discom- 
fiture which came on those who “ daured meddle” with General 
Elliot. Both before and after this he did remarkable things in the 
character of what his biographer indulgently calls a “ paladin,” 
though, being an honest man, he admits that, if anybody likes, 
the title of “condottiere” would have been at least equally 
applicable. Representative of one of the few branches of the 
Nassau family which reverted to the Roman Catholic faith, the 
Prince had a good deal of French blood, and some French pro- 
perty, including a principal chateau, Sénarpont, in Picardy, 
whereof we are told that, like a typical grand seigneur of the late 
eighteenth century, he caused two towers to be battered down 
by the gunners of his legion for the amusement and instruction 
of the ladies. Having served asa mere child under Castries, he em- 
barked at twenty with Bougainville’s expedition, and “ conquered 
the heart of the Queen of Otaheite.” Not quite so difficult to 
conquer, by all accounts, the heart of the Queen of Otaheite. 
He also killed a tiger (lege leopard) at the Cape, and on his return 
to Paris became a famous duellist and shot, astonishing his con- 
temporaries by killing twenty head of game in two hours with a 
duelling pistol. Before his adventure with the red-hot shot at 
Gibraltar he had commanded a legion in Normandy, and had 
made at least one false shot at Jersey. But the peace between 
France and England deprived him of employment in the West, 


(1) Je Prince Charles de Nussau-Siegen. Var le Marquis d’Aragon. 
Paris: P.on. 
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and his marriage with a rich and amiable Pole (though it does 
not seem to have kept him by any means by her side) may have 
given his mind an eastward bent. He sojourned first at Vienna 
(where for the greater part of his life he had legal difficulties 
about his German possessions, or what should have been his), 
then went to Poland, and there drifted into the friendship of 
Potemkin (let us thank Providence and M. d’Aragon that the 
latter does not call him “ Patioumkine”) and the service of 
Catherine. He was much with the Prince de Ligne at this time, 
but soon obtained the command (with Paul Jones, another ad- 
venturer of a different type, with whom he did not get on at all 
well) of the Russian fleet, and achieved some brilliant successes 
in the fighting about Oczakoff. That matter settled, he was 
transferred to the Baltic, and did a good deal more service against 
the Swedes. Then the Revolution, directly or indirectly, brought 
eclipse on him. He served for a time as Catherine's representative 
with the Emigrés, but the falling apart of France and Russia, the 
two Powers for which he had what may be called a con- 
dottiere’s patriotism, kept him unemployed during the considerable 
remainder of his life. There was talk at one time of his being 
generalissimo of Venice in its moribund days, at another of his 
heading an invasion of India vid Samarcand to succour Tippoo 
Sahib. But the fact was that the day for soldiers of his sort 
was done. The men with the batons in the knapsacks on one 
side, the genuine national leaders of national armies who opposed 
the French tyranny on the other, made grand seigneur adventurers 
obsolete. He “ fell soft,” however, having recovered his German 
property, or an equivalent for it, and received large donations 
from Catherine, and at last he died, soon after his wife in 1808, at 
his estate in the Ukraine, leaving a characteristic eighteenth- 
century bequest of dowry to two young girls every year who 
should plant and tend flowers on his tomb. He must have 
aged early, for the very striking frontispiece here, after a portrait 
painted when he was forty-five, makes him look at least twenty 
years older. 

The combined fertility and excellence of Mme. Henry 
Gréville’s (2) production of novels grows more and more remark- 
able. Unlike most very voluminous producers, this lady seems 
to take fresh starts or “lines” as it were from time to time, and 
this enlivens her work not a little, though the penalty of her 
enormous “output” (she is now, if we mistake not, well past her 
fiftieth novel), of course, has to be paid. It lies not in the brain 
of man or woman to write fifty full-length novels, each of the 
highest excellence and distinction. But it is seldom that Mme. 
Gréville produces an unreadable book, and it is her wont in each 
of the lines or batches to which we have referred to produce 
something a good deal “ by ordinar.” Avrette was, we think, the 
last of these. Un vieux ménage, in the same way, starts a line, 
and starts it well. The story is that of a couple, who would 
hardly be called “ old ” in England, since the husband is not fifty 
and the wife not forty, but who have some twenty years’ standing 
in matrimony. They pass for a model pair, the wife being— 
though still very beautiful—of immaculate virtue, and the husband 
(though leading the ordinary life of a Frenchman incluband society) 
apparently devoted to her. In fact, however, they have for some 
time fallen apart, owing mainly to the husband's fault, and 
perhaps a little to certain domestic details of French manners 
which facilitate such estrangements. A stroke warns M. 
Fontenoy not to mistake fifty for twenty, and might reunite the 
couple but that Mme, Fontenoy’s jealousy is aroused, and war- 
ranted, by her husband's behaviour to a certain “ serpentine” 
lady. To this situation enter a tempter, also serpentine, in the 
person of a M. d’Argilesse. In the hands of some novelists the 
result would not be doubtful ; but Mme. Gréville, with the help 
of an aged friend, Count Forest, an ingénue niece (as modern 
ingénues go), an overheard conversation with a wall between 
@peakers and listener (an extremely dangerous place for private 
conversation, in the open air), and a rearing horse saves it, and 
the curtain falls on bowers of bliss. There is nothing remark- 
able in the plot; but the characters are sufficiently projected, and 
the dialogue is excellent. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ys his Life of John Greenleaf Whittier (Scott) Mr. W. J, 

Linton misses an opportunity that does not frequently fall to 
a writer. The theme of his volume, we cannot but think, is 
inspiring. Whittier is an American poet in the sense that Lowell 
is American, and not, as many others are, American merely by 
birth within the States. Not unnaturally this aspect of Whittier, 
as a purely American poet, has greatly engaged American 
writers, Poets that are products of the soil are not common in 


(2) Un vieux ménage. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


any country and singularly rare in the United States. American 
critics have been mainly employed in indicating what may be 
called the “native” element in Whittier’s poetry. They have 
been attracted by the poet's political or religious enthusiasm, his 
abolitionism, his democratic zeal, and such characteristics as may, 
with more or less ingenuity, be considered racial. The field was, 
therefore, open for Mr. Linton to present a fresh and in- 
dependent criticism of the poet and his poetry. But Mr. 
Linton has not been so inspired. His book is too much of a com- 
pilation. Neither by “borrowing good words from Stoddard,” 
nor by quoting the “ well-said words” of Mr. David A. Wasson, 
does Mr. Linton promote the desired end. If the judgment of 
Mr. Wasson be sound, Mr. Linton’s study of the poet is super- 
fluous. “ He is,” says this critic, “intelligible and acceptable to 
those who have little either of poetic culture or of fancy and 
imagination.” If Mr. Linton thinks that these words on 
Whittier are well said, it was sheer waste of time to write a 
volume on the poet and his poetry. But they are very far 
from the truth. There is a kind of lyric in which Whittier, 
like Longfellow, excelled—homely in sentiment, exquisite in 
form and music and pathos—that scarcely comes within 
Mr. Linton’s study. He does, indeed, mention one ex- 
ample, “ My Playmate,” but he does not quote it, nor make it, 
as he might, the text of his criticism, and the sufficient evidence 
of the divine gift of song in Whittier. Clearly he would assign 
such work an inferior place to the political and abolitionist 
verse of the poet, which he thinks finer in inspiration and power 
than all the poems of recent centuries written on subjects of great 
national importance (p. 123). The anti-slavery and war poems of 
Whittier are unquestionably not wanting in verve and glow; but 
Mr. Linton is a little excessive in his praise. The best of these 
songs and ballads pale their fires beside the majestic and rousing 
sonnets which Wordsworth wrote when England was threatened 
with invasion from tbe coasts of France. 

There may be much utility for students, there is certainly con- 
siderable novelty, in setting forth the progress of architecture in 
the form of a chronology of the art, as is designed by Mr. J. 
Tavenor Perry's Chronology of Medieval and Renaissance Archi- 
tecture (John Murray). This volume is a date-book of architec- 
ture, comprising dates of the beginning, the various stages of 
progress, and completion, of the principal or the most typica 
buildings of the world, within the period embraced by the 
foundation of the basiliva of St. Peter at Rome and the dedication 
of the present Cathedral by Pope Urban VIII. in 1626, The 
first part of Mr. Perry’s Architectural Chronology is composed 
of a year-by-year chronicle of events through the centuries com- 
prehended in the period. These events note each phase of deve- 
lopment in the buildings cited, with the names of builders, and 
also mention of catastrophes, such as fire or other destructive 
processes. In Part II. a full index is provided, by reference to 
which a key is supplied to the entire historical growth of any one 
cathedral, or abbey, or parish church, or house, concerning which 
information is required. The volume is, in fact, a dictionary of 
dates and a book for reference. In a third part we have an index 
to the names of architects, sculptors, founders, and other persons 
named in the chronology ; while the fourth part gives the autho- 
rities quoted. A useful feature of the book that remains for 
notice is the introductory synopsis of architectural styles and 
periods in England, France, Italy, Germany, &c., with examples 
and dates. Much time and labour must have been devoted to 
the cbmpilation of Mr, Perry’s volume. Much material is amassed, 
and it is arranged after a simple, yet effective, plan. The scheme 
of the work, Mr. Perry tells us, was suggested by bis own needs, 
and tables of dates which he found serviceable in his own re- 
searches are certain to prove of value to others in the lucid and 
complete form they are now presented. 


The new edition of Mr, E. T. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery (Macmillan & Co.), for which Mr. Ruskin wrote 
a preface in 1888, takes account of the hundred or more recent 
acquisitions in the Trafalgar Square galleries, and is therefore in 
some respects a different book from any of the three previous 
editions. The arrangement of this useful guide has been entirely 
recast, partly owing to the additions made to the National Gallery, 
and to the re-hanging of the pictures caused by the purchase of 
new works. In the forefront of his handbook Mr. Cook now 
places his sketches of the various schools of painting represented 
en bloc as @ general introduction to the Gallery, instead of print- 
ing them as sectional prefaces to the various rooms of Flemish or 
Dutch or English paintings as previously. Then follows the 
handbook proper, according to the numerical catalogue, with its 
biographical and descriptive notes on the pictures, from No. 1 to 
No. 1391 (F. Walker's “ Harbour of Refuge”). The excellent 
rule, as Mr, Cook well terms it, of unchangeable numbers to the 
pictures, which is the one fixed point in the arrangement at the 
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National Gallery, is thus utilized in practice by the compiler, and 
the strict numerical sequence observed by him enables the visitor 
to consult the book with ease and despatch. The old room-by- 
room system was, no doubt, convenient; but so considerable has 
been the re-hanging of pictures, that it was no longer deemed 
possible in the present edition. Perhaps, when the further exten- 
sion of the National Gallery is completed, and something 
approaching finality of hanging is settled upon, Mr. Cook will 
return, in the edition of the Handbook that may then be needed, 
to the room-by-room treatment of the Gallery. An excellent 
analytical index to the pictures is given in the appendix. 

Mr. Alfred T. Story’s William Blake (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.) is yet another little book about Blake—there have been 
several of late—and the world is “ still undecided,” as Mr. Story 
says, as to Blake’s “place” and “message.” We fear that the 
world is likely to remain undecided, not being of Mr. Story’s 
mind that Blake’s genius was “almost inexplicable.” The world 
will probably conclude that the poet’s genius was quite inexplic- 
able. Be this as it may, however, Mr. Story does not offer the 
world a solution, nor reveal any particular insight. 


Nor does Mr. Rudolf Dircks, who edits Charles Lamb's Plays 
and Dramatic Essays (Scott), contrive to shed light on the ques- 
tion vf Elia’s dramatic ability, where, indeed, there is not much 
call for light. If Lamb “ was not of the stuff of which dramatists 
are made,” what point is there in finding that Lamb “as a 
dramatist had fallen upon evil days”? 

In the “Pseudonym” Library the short stories by “Ilse 
Frapan,” translated by Helen A. Macdonell—God’s Will; and 
other Stories (Fisher Unwin)—deal chiefly with German peasant 
life, and are interesting, if somewhat undistinguished. The 
picturesque quality in most of them, however, is decidedly 
agreeable. 

Mr. Lang's introduction to The Pirate, the new volume of 
Mr. Nimmo’s “ Border” edition of the Waverley Novels, is in- 
teresting for its record of the many proofs the novel affords of the 
characteristic uses which Scott made of his local observations of 
scenery and people during his trip to the Orcadian isles and seas. 
If not of the front rank among the novels, as Mr. Lang thinks, 
the story is marked by a poetic inspiration not excelled by the 
best of them, while the incidental verse in it suggests the prime 
of Scott's career as a poet. The etchings to the volumes are 
excellent and more diversified than hitherto. The illustrations, 
drawn and etched by Mr. Strang, and those drawn by Mr. 
Bogle, are capital. 

Mr. H. M. Paget, for the new “ Dryburgh” volume, Kenilworth 
(A. & C. Black), has also illustrated Scott with a good deal of 
spirit, and some fidelity and sympathy, though the aspect of his 
Queen Elizabeth is needlessly archaic, and his frontispiece—of 
Leicester and Amy Robsart—too nearly suggests that which 
adorns the novel in the first illustrated edition. 

Those who seek sunshine and dry air in winter will surely find in 
the Algerian desert what they seek, and witbin a brief journey from 
England. The oasis of Biskra should content them, concerning 
which Mr. Alfred Pease has written an excellent little guide-book— 
Biskra, and the Oases and Desert of the Zibans (Stanford)—which 
contains the information visitors do most require, and good maps, 
plans, and illustrations. Biskra is a charming place, and has not 
yet become. we rejoice to know, what some would make it—an 
African Monte Carlo. In and around Biskra you may study 
almost any phase of Algerian life, from a “ fantaisie Arabe” to an 
exhibition of hawking, as depicted by the admirable art of 
Fromentin. Mr. Pease, we note, writes of this hawking as occur- 
ring on the racecourse, and a “degradation of the sport.” It 
was not difficult, some years since at least, to see the sport in 
the desert with a wild quarry, as only it should be seen. Mr. 
Pease, by the way, writes of sport as a sportsman and an English- 
man should, and does not exalt the sportsman’s prospects in 
Algeria; yet he writes as Frenchmen do when he confuses 
“Koubba” and “ marabout” (p. 49). However, his book we can 
commend to all who should journey to Biskra. 

From the Leadenhal] Press we have various books of the 
lightest kind of literature. Mr. Joseph Hatton’s In Jest and 
Earnest is well styled a “book of gossip,” for it is made up of 
diversified anecdote, like the author's pleasant “ Cigarette 
Papers,” relating to the theatre, the Turf, journalism, and so 
forth ; and to various persons of more or less distinction in public 
walks of life. Detective-Inspector Andrew Lansdowne’s Lemi- 
niscences of Scotland Yord may propitiate the stern realist, since 
the stories, though based ov genuine experiences, are not in the 
least like the stories of a real detective which we recall as 
fashionable some thirty years ago. Mr. Lacon Watson's Stray 
Minutes may pleasantly beguile an hour in the railway carriage. 


Mr. Watson’s book comprises the proceedings, in verse and prose, 
of a certain literary club, and treats of ephemeral topics with 
becoming lightness, Notions of a Nobody, by T. Theodore Dahle, 
is composed of brief papers contributed to the Leeds Times— 
“chips ” they would be called, or “ bits,” in latter-day journalistic 
speech—and are brimful of the new humour. The Confessions of 
a Poacher, edited by Mr. John Watson, is, we believe, a new 
edition, though the fact is not proclaimed on the title or cover. 
An Unco’ Stravaig, by Cochrane Morris (Ward & Downey), is 
descriptive of a tour in Scotland; mildly facetious in tone, and 
illustrated by the author in a style as primitive as his humour. 


Mr. Francis W. Moore’s Original Humorous Pieces in Verse and 
Prose and Original Plays and Duologues, two volumes intended 
for recitation or performance, are published by Messrs. Dean & 
Son. The first-named book we owe to Mr. Moore's sense of “ the 
difficulty of getting humorous pieces for recitation which are not 
already done to death.” We doubt if Mr. Moore’s benevolent 
intent will put a spirit of life into the poor reciter suffering from 
the dearth of lively material for his business. His book at least 
stirs no reciting impulse in us. Mr. Moore has done better work 
with his “ Original Plays,” some of which are smart and lively, 
with much briskness of movement. 


We have also received The Marplot, by Sidney Royse Lysaght 
(Macmillan & Co.), new edition; the Calendar for 1893-94 of 
University College, Bristol (Arrowsmith); Agricultural Analysis, 
by Frank T. Addyman, F.1.C. (Longmans & Co.); A Handbook 
for Cornwall (John Murray), new edition, thoroughly revised, 
with complete set of new maps; The Pope's Mule; and other 
Stories, from the French of A. Daudet (Fisher Unwin); and a 
new edition of M. Alfred Suzanne’s Eyg Cookery (Newton & 
Eskell), an indispensable book for the household. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaruRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 38 SourHampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & Cuevitier, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosevr Duprrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Micurt, Boulevard des Capucines, 


The publication of the Sarvnpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


The Satunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 
Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvnpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS,.—The 

THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES commences to-day, October 14 
at 20. Vooelist: Miss ESTHER PAILISER Pianist: The Grand 
Orchestra— Conductor, Mr. 18T MA 8. Pros; ectus of series post free, on 
tion to the Manager, Cr: tal Palace, 8. Transferable Seriel Tickets for the Twenty 
Concerts — to Season Ticket holders Two Guineas, exclusive of Admission to the Palace. ‘To 
non-Season Ticket br dors, Three Guineas, including admi-siun vn of Concerts only. 
Numbered Seats for Single Concerts, 4s. and 2s. _ Unnumbered Seats, ls 


CRYSTAL PALACE. SATURDAY CONCERTS, Ad- 


Artists already engaged. 
and Mdile, Janotha. Violinists : Dr. Jose Blige allé, Miss Beatrice 
lie. Frida Scotia. Violoncello, Herr Julius K.en el. Vocslists : Frau Moran-Oiden. Mrs 
utebinson, Miss Meisslinger, Miss Emma h, Medame Ada and Miss Hilda 
Ws leon ; Mr. Edward Lioya . Ben Davies, signor Foli, Mr. William Ludwig, Mr. 
Andrew Black, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Robert Grice, Mr. David eben, and Mr. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it bas not been found possible to raise the 
necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Locu, Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
1,340. The Shoreditch Committee ask for £7, to complete the 


cost of sending a very respectable old woman to her relations in America. She fo Se the 
widow of a sea-captain, a nativeof Newtoundland. and came to England to kee 

for ason who has taken tocrink. ‘The daughter in America is anxious io recelve her, her, 
but cannot raise the money to pay for her passage. Total cost of passage, £ 


16,879. An | East- End Committee asks for £3 5s. as a weekly 
ble WIDOW, aged 69. Her husband wasa ae 4 wwe 

clubs, and Noa —s for one firm for 35 years. Her landlord lets her a geod 

Jow rent, as she has been his tenant tor 26 years. » Committee think that Amy should 

not be deait with by the Poor Law, and wish to sup the made to her 

by two private donors. 


17,264. A Northern Committee ask for £5 4s. to complete a six 
months’ allowance to an old SCHOOLMISTPR ESS, formerly ruined by Board Schools. 
She is now 68, and crippled by rheumatism. Her sister and other fr’ fiends annie assist. 


16,838. £5 is required to complete the cost (over £35 in all) 
of attempting to reclaim a young WIDOW from habits of Intemperance. After eaees 
mon:hs’ residence in a home in Yorkshire a good situation was found for her. She 
however, again behaved very baaly, and refuses to enter "4 home. It seems ~ 
Feasibie to help her further. Her only son, a boy of fifteen, has been taken in hand by 

Marine Society, ana is now going to sen A relation hee contributed over £2' to the 
cost of the case, but she has recently died, ani a balance of £5 nas still to be raised. 


17,495. An Eastern Committee are anxious to raise £6 to assist 


in sending a very deserving FAMILY to Canada. The man, a Lithographic-stone 
Polisher. bas long had very slack work, and it has been ascertained that he will have 
better chance of employment abroad. He has a wite and three children. 


(GENTLE MAN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 
with Real Fur ; also Broad Real Kussian Fur Collar and Cuff, nerfectly Worth 
A Approval, banker's reference.—G. GLYDE, 40 "North Street, 


Jy COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c, 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & 80NS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fitan ENGINEER for employment in Europe, 
Tndia, and = Colonies. About Fo IRTY STU DENTS willbe admitted in September. 184. 
T of State will offer them for , Twelve Appoi as Assistant 
Evgtneers "the Public Works Department Tree Appo t Superin- 

in the graph Depa apply to the at the 


Mss WOODMAN, of 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 


annownres the eweurixe of her PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, on Thureday, Gotober 5 (at the usual hour) 


DUCATION. Particulars the best Universit or Army 
TUTORS, and Schools for Boys or Hw ean 
by sending a statement of R. J. 


Cc F. HUNT, TEA BROKER, 
LONDON ; 55 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
1 Ib. of really Fine Tea will go as far as 2 lbs, of medium Tea. 
PURE DARJEBLING TRA, 3s, and 4s, per Ib. 2d. per lb. postage extra. 
Packed fresh from bulk on receipt of Order. Not less than 1 Ib, 
Cesh System, Crossed Orders and Cheques. No Shop. No Agents, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 
‘The wearer of the above shirt is protected from the dangers of chill and cold which are 
associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth aod 

ventilation are ensured. 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING."—The Lancet. 
dUlustrated Price-List of Jull range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


BOLIVER BROS, 417 OXVORD STREMT. LONDON, We 
SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
J,£AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


vouolihs above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 8UBZ, and 


F. GREEN & OO. Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchuroh Avenue. London. 
pe latter 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
Cross 


ORIENT CIMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES. 


GARONNE,” 4.576 ‘one register. 3,000 horse-power, will leave London 
on November 22, for a sixty-ri days’ cru 


To MADRIRA, TENBRIFFE, INDIFS, AZORES, &o, 
Fitte with electric bells, hot and cold bathe, &e. 


F. Green & Head 
Manage .. Anderson, & Co, Londen, 
For 
Bud ch Utties, 


Sem. Avenue, E.C., or to the West- 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 


for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 
The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFB ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, 24,600,000. 


All persons now assuring will receive an edditional share of Profit over later 
Butrants, at the next Dicision in 1897,—18 Gracecuunce Loypon, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


-PIRB) €3 Threadneedie Street, London, B.0. Founpgp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


R® EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 1726, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID...... 236,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. 
Full particulars om application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to % PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL company FIRE. 
Est, 1903 OLD BROAD STRERT, E.C.; and .w. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. TQ u 600,000, 
EB. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery 
DEPOSITS, 
ot DEPARTMENT. For the of T bank receives small 


DECK J ‘with particulars, tree. 


Manayer. 


of NEW ZEALAND. Incorporated by 2 by Act of 
Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankere to the New Zealand Governme: 


ee deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which can be 


C. G, TEGETMEIER, 
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HOTELS, 


Decr — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


BOOKS, 


— 


Just published, No. 527 (September 29) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing an unusually large and interesting Collection of Books in sil 
branches of Literature, at extremely Low Prices. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ARDS, Booksellers to _the Queen, 187 
ceadilly — Libraries entizely itted up, Arranged, and Catelogued. All the 
Standard New choice Bindings for Presents. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 

EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

EXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Se LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s, 6d. 

BLACKWOOD & ‘Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s. 
[THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By A Lapy. 

The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Ti 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


DR. YORKE-DAVIES’ WORK ON CORPULENCY. 
Sixth Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 


Foods FOR THE FAT: 

THE DIETETIC CURE OF CORPULENCY. 

By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.R.Coll.Phys., Lond., &e. 

bythe faruls eure careful study. It treats its subject on scientific principles recognised 
This book should be carefully read, not on! those who are stout, but also by those in 
boon.” —The Western Gazette. 


London: Cuatro & Wrixpvs, 214 Piccadilly. 


LIBRARY, ST. J SQUARE, 8S.W. 
resident LESLIE STEPHEN, 
ice- Presidents_Rt. E. GLADSTONE. M.P., Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY. Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
ustees__Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sip JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now Ready. 
SELECTIONS from the PHILOSOPHICAL and POETICAL 


RKS of CONSTANCE C. W. NADEN. Compiled by Emtty and EoitTa 
rl amo. cloth, gilt edges, or morocco, 
top edge gilt, a style, : 
BICKERS & 1 SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


MILLIARA : 


An Australian Romance. By NOEL HOPE. 
2 vols. 21s. 


new |THE ROMANCE OF 
A COUNTRY : 


A Masque. By M. A. CURTOIS. 2 vols. 
Price 21s. 


LIBRARIES. | AMABEL : 


A Military Romance. By CATHAL 
MACGUIRE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ A piece of clever and careful realism.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 
Any part of the United Kingdom................. £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 6.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW .—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY RE 


Now ready, price 5s. 


QUICKENING OF CALIBAN: 


A Modern Story of Evolution. 


By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 
Author of “The Christ that is to be.” 


Demy 8vo. cloth lettered. 


“*The Quickening of Caliban’ relates the history of a human creature who 
was discovered in Africa, trained at a mission-station, and afterwards exhibited at 
places of amusement in London as the missing link. Intellectually he is ona level 
with other men of bis race, but depends wholly upon environment and suggestion. 
He mingles with society in London, and is taken in hand by various theoretical 
reformers. This creature becomes at last clothed with a spirit-life, and so develops 
intoa man. The story deals with a variety of social and religious problems, and is 
transacted in Africa and England.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST READY. Price 2s. 6d. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION in the UNITED 


STATE3 and CANADA. Report of a non-partisan Inquiry on the Spot 
into the Laws and their Operation, undertaken at the request of W. 
RaTHBONE, M.P. By E. L. FansHawe, of the Inner Temple, Barrister. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luutrep, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


By Joun Westen THE SOUL of the BISHOP. 
(At all Libraries. ) 


By Mrs. Epwarp “Kexsano, — THE HUNTING GIRL. 
(At all Libraries.) 


By Mrs. Auexaxpen—FOUND. _WANTING. 3 vols. 
(At all Libraries.) 


By Mrs. Ropert Jocetyy. _ FoR ONE SEASON ONLY. 
A Sporting Novel. 3 vols, (At all Libraries.) 


By B. M. Croxer.—A THIRD PERSON. 2 vols. (Shortly. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


For OCTOBER. Edited by George Newnes. 
With 165 ILLUSTRATIONS. Price 6d. 


CONTAINING :— 
An Illustrated Interview with the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—The Adventure of the Naval Treaty . 
By A. Conan Doyle. 
Guy Harkaway’s Substitute. By M. P. Shiel. 


Stories from the Doector—The Heir of Chartelpool. By the 
Authors of “ The Medicine Lady.” 


Some Famous Chairs. Written and Illustrated by F. G. Kitton. 
A Chapter on Ears, with Illustrations. And other Stories and Articles, 
Post Free. 9d. 


NOW READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


No. 10. OCTOBER. 


Containing about 250 Illustrations. Consisting of Artistic Pictures, 
Humorous Pictures, Curious Pictures, Pictures of Places, Pictures of 
People, Pictures for Children, Old Prints, Autographs and Portraits, and 
Pictures for Everybody. Price 6d. Post Free, 84d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lowirep, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, 6 v half-bound, £3 3s, 
A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 


By GEORGE WATT, M.B., C.M., C.LE. 
Reporter on Economic Products with the Government of India, 
F.LS., &e. &, 


(Published under the Authority of the Government of India.) 
LONDON : W. BH. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8,W. 
TO THE INDIA Ovvics, 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


The LITTLE MERMAID ; and other Stories. 


Translated by R. Nisper Bary. With 65 Illustrations, chiefly Full- 
page, by J. R. Weguelin. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 


*,* Also 150 Copies on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations mounted 
on Japanese paper (shortly), 51s. 6d. net. 


BECKFORD'S “ VATHEK.” 


VATHEK: an Arabian Tale. By Witt1am 


Beckxrorp. Edited by Ricuarp Garyerr, LL.D. With Notes by 
Samuet Henitry. With 8 Etchings by Herbert Nye. Demy 8vo, 
price 21s. net. 


*.* 450 Copies printed for England ; 150 for America. 
Also 70 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an edditional Etching, 42s. net. 


CATULLUS.—C. VALERII CATULLI CAR- 
MINA. Edited by S. G. Owxn, Tutor of Christ Church. With 
7 Full-page Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Fep. 4to. 16s. net. 


*,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional 
Illustration, 31s. 6d. net. 


DROLLS from SHADOWLAND. By J. H. 
Pearcr, Author of “ Esther Pentreath,” “ Jaco Treloar,” Xe 18mo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


The CELTIC TWILIGHT. By W. B. Yzars, 


18mo, 33. 6d. 
*,* Irish Folk-Tales. With a Frontispiece by J. B. Yeats. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The EMANCIPATED. A Novel. 


Gissinc. 1 vol. 6s. 


By GrorcE 


FOURTH EDITION OF MISS HARRADEN’S NOVEL. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


By Beatrice Harraven. 3s, 6d. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they will 
publish on Monday a New Romance, in 3 vols., by 
MARIE CORELLI, entitled BARABBAS: 
a Dream of the World’s Tragedy.” 


-Gould.— CHEAP . JACK 7 ZITA. By S. Baring- 


GovuLb, Author of * Mehalah,”“ Sea,” ac. 3 vols. Ore, Se, 


Fenn.—The STAR- GAZERS. ‘By G. Manville Fenn, 


Author of “ Eli's Children” 3 vols. crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
EDITION. 


Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. 


BENSON. 2 vols. crown Svo. 2 
A story of society by a new + ~¥ full of interest and power. which has posed Gensh 
reven editions. and hes attracted by its onenne walversal attention. The best critics have 
been corgial in their praise. 7 ua spoke a» “unusually and in- 
the Spectator ealled it“A eligntalty witty sketch of a0 ciety” ; the Speaker said 


terestin 

the dialogue was a” perpetual teast of orem x the 4 A thenceum sooke of the 

author as a“ writer of quite exceptional abil: oreieed his “ amazing clever- 
"; the World said the was “ brilliantly written” ; and half- payers have 


ness 
declared that there was“ not a dull page in the two volumes.” 


Norris.—_HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


de Mersac,”* The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
0. 6s 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two 
editions. 


Prior.—CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. 
A volume of ‘Sermons preeched before the U various Preachers, 

i the A » of y Westcott. 
Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE.. Walter 
With Portrait. 


Feliow of Sub Westen of Keble College, 
ift! tion. Crown 8vo. 

“ Tt is a fine portrait of one of the most saintly ctggactens of our age, and valuable con- 
tribution to the h'story of the Oxford Movement.'’— 


Printed 
Also a Limitea Edition 
A Volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. the ‘Fostmas- Poet 
with an Introduction by “ 


NEW VOLUMES OF epeinls EXTENSION 
Burch.—A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By 


Groner With namerons [)lustrations. 


Muir.—The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. “By M. M. Pattison 


More. Illustrated. %. 6d. 


Potter.—A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 


By M.C. Porrer. With 90 Illustrations. 3s. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES,—New Volume. 
Gibbins. — BRITISH COMMERCE and COLONIES 


from sLqesta to VICTORIA. By H. De B. Gresrys, M.A., Author of “ The 
Industrial History of England" &c. Crown §vo. 2s. 


METHUEN & OO., 18 BURY STREST, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. Being 


an Attempt to determine the First — of Metapbysics considered as 
an Inquiry into the Import of Consciousness. ready 
DovueLas Fawcert. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. ow 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Vol. X. October, 1892—September, 1893. With nearly One Thousand 
and One Thousand Pictures, This is the largest volume of the “ 
+ Magazine” ever issued. Super-royal 8vo. 

price 


HARTMANN, the ANARCHIST; 


Doom of the Great City. By E.D. Fawcerr. With numerous 
by F. T. Jang. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Luoyp 


Morgan. With numerous Illustrations, A Chesper Edition. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ROUND the WORKS of our PRINCIPAL 


RAILWAYS, including LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN WORKS at 
CREWE, MIDLAND RAILWAY WORKS at DERBY, GREAT NURTHERN 
RAILWAY WORKS at DONCASTER, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
WORKS at SWINDON, GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS at 
STRATFORD, NORTH.- EASTERN RAILWAY and its ENGINES, NORTH 
BRITISH RAILWAY WORKS. With over 100 I)lustrations. The 

are in nearly every case contributed by Officials of th: 9 Seam, and the 

Photographs. 


or, the 
Illustrations 


Illustrations from Official 1 vol. crown 3s. 6d. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With 


nearly 40 Original Illustrations by EB, A. LEMANN. 1 vol, 4to. handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 7a. 6d. 

In spite of the numerous editions of Hans Andersen already in the market, there 
is not one that adequately illustrates these most charming fairy stories. The 
Publisher believes that wl em edition will fill the gap, and be worthy to take 
rank with the best work of the kind, such as Linley Sambourne’s edition of the 
* Water-Babies and Kate Greenaway's delightful children’s books. 

The translation is the favourite one by MADAME DE CHATBLAIN, carefully 
Revised for the present Work. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS : Eton—Harrow 


— WINCHESTER — RUGBY — WESTMINSTER — MARLBOROUGH — 

With 

nearly a ON ~ Seeeteations by the best Artists. 1 vol, bandsomely bound. 
mo 

ntributors to this volume are Mr. yore Lyte, the Hon. Alfred 


Among ly 
ees Knowles, M.P., 


Lyttelton, Dr. Montagu Butler, Mr. P. Thornton, M.P., 


His Honour Judge Thomas Hughes, Q.C., the Earl of ‘st Mr. 8. Lee Warner, 
Mr. G. kK, Barker, Mr, A.G. Bradiey, Mr. "E. Scot Skirving, Rev. L. 8. Milford, Mr. 
BE. M. Oakeley, and Mr. Leonard Huxley. Bach School is described separately, and 
the whole work forms au excellent gift-book, full of interesting matter, and very 
finely illustrated. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” “In the Golden Days,” &c. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By B. Lorrus 


3 vols, 


THE IDEAL ARTIST. By F. Bayrorp. 


Harrison. 3 vols. 


BAY RONALD. By By May Crommetin, Author 


Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By Corry 
3 vols. 


ROBERT CARROLL. 


Author of “ Mistress Beatrice Cope,” “A 


By M. E. Le Currc, 


w at Night,” &o, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Bach in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
DONOVAN, KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 


IN THB GOLDEN DAYS. 4 HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMIPFED, 


Bublisber to the Gndia OMice, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00. 


The SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS and the 


QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experiences 
in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By WiLLiaM T. WAWN, Master 
Mariver. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo. [Shortly. 
Government legislated against 
practical man, than whom none is 
better acquainted a his oe and his record includes much that is in/eresting rela- 
tive to numerous known islands, forming an to the 

-0f Queensland and the Western Pacific. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA FIFTY 


YEARS AGO: being a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through the 
Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria,and Queensland, during the Years 
1839-1884, By James Demarr. With numerous Plates and /lustrations. 
8vo, (Neat week. 


ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS of AME- 


RICA: a True Account of the most remarkable Assaults committed of late 
o— upon the coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and 

‘ortuga (both English and Frevch). By Jony FsQUEMELING, one of the 
Buccaneers who was present at those Tragedies (1684-5). Edited in Modern 
English by Henry Puwe.L. With Maps, Plates of sieges, &c., and Portraits 
Includes the very scarce Fourth Part. comprising the” DANGEROUS 
pg A, BOLD 3 ASSAULTS cf Capt. BARTHOLOMEW SHARP and 

‘al 8vo. 1 


“INFINITELY SUPERIOR TO ‘LOOKING BACKWARD,’” 


PICTURES of the SOCIALISTIC FUTURE. 


By EvGene RicuTer. 33. 6d 

“ Professes to be a description of the coming Socialistic Revolution and its results, a8 
described in the diary of an ardent Socialist who gradually becomes disillusicnised ’— 
Timus, “ Nothing could be more effective than this simpie story."—YoORKSHIRE Post. 
“In this little book the weli-known member of the German Parliament takes up his 
parable against Socialism, The book is grave, but nevertheless amusing.”—Man- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. “ Herr Richter, the prominent member of the Reichstag, is an 
old anti-Socialist warrior. Infinitely superior to ‘ Looking Backward,”—Wxst- 
MINSTER GAZETTE. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 


and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH C&NTURY. By 
Granam Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of Illustrations by the 
C:uikshanks, Rowlandson, Gilray, Banbury, Lane, Crowgqnill, Bennett, Sandby, 
Thackeray, Doré, é, Beymour, “ Phiz,” Leech, &c, A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 

“ At last worthy of 
the great subject...... A thoroughly readable and instructive book...... And what a 
number of political occurrences scandals. public and private, movements, political and 
secular, are passed in review, ali described at length with great clearness and vivacily.” 

MALL GazeTre, 


BY WILLIAM MORRIS AND E. BELFORT BAX. 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Outcome. 


Price 6s. Alsoa pes Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). Price 
to be bad of the Booksel (Next week. 
“ A continuous sketch of the de development of history in relation to Socialism... 
Our plan necessarily deals with the asp of Socialists now living toward the 
Society of the future...... The work has been in the true sense of the word a 
collaboration, each sentence having been considered by both the authors in 
common.”—From the PREFACE. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. (The Inferno, 


PURGATORIO, and PARADISO.) By Gro. MusGravk, Oxon}. Part I, 
INFERNO, 2. 6d. Also aI arge-Paper Edition (200 copies), 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The appearance of this translation is an event. Now, at last, it ts possible to tell 
the English rec reader of a metrical translation which he can get and, having got, can read. 
Mr. Musgrave's version holds the field.” —MAncs, GUARDIAN. 

at as. | seems to us so fine a work as to stand alone amongst “English metrical transla- 

—Rev. P. H. WICK8TRED in PaLL MALt GaAzETTE. 


LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. With 


numerous Letters (now first published) from the Newcastle MSS. By 
Wituiam Eryst. With 4 Engraved Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Painstaking and accurate; and the publication for the first time of copious extracts 
the Newcastie papers invests it with distinct value.” —NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
“ A valuable contribution to one og the leading men of the last century. Deals as far 
as possible with original materials.” —Str. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of the HEALING 


ART: a Popular IHistory of Medicine in all Ages and Countries. By Dr. 
Epwarp Berpor. Pages xii—510, with 4 Platesand Index, 8vo, 12a. 6d. 

“An Looe wary amount of information concerning physicians of = ages, Al, 
JSrom the expert to the general reader, will find a vast amount of interest -_ g matter.” 
‘BCTATOR,. 


TWO NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS, in 1 vol. 
The HEIR of INGLESBY. By Vioterta. 


Price 3s, 6d. 
“ The little tale is told with grace.”—GLAsGow HERALD. 
“ A picture of present-day ~? in the city of the Arno,”—DAtLy TELEGRAPH. 
“ A pretty story.” —WOMAN 


The HERMIT of MUCKROSS. By Denys 


Wray. 2s. 6d. 
dramatic. A powerful .”"—OBSERVER. 
“ A striking and terrible tale.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Full of graceful touches.”—BUNDAY MaGAZINE. 


A NEW LIFE AND STUDY OF BLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: his Life, Character, 


and Genius. x ALFRED T, STorY, Author of * The Life of John Linnell.’ 
'e* Also a Large-Paper ¢ England), with extra 
tished Piater, 10s. 6d, ne 4 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Unpub- 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A Series of Twelve Stories by W. E. NORRIS, F. W. ROBINSON, 
G. A. HENTY, G. R. SIMS, WILLIAM WESTALL, F. BOYLE, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, MONA CAIRD, HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, and ADELINE SERGEANT. 


With 12 Illustrations by Twelve well-known Artists. 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth extra, 6s. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE: a Tale of the 


Huguenot Wars. By G. A. HeNTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by H. J. 
Draper and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THROUGH the SIKH WAR: 


b. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by 


it of the Punj 


a Tale of the 


Hal ‘Harst and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


The CLEVER MISS FOLLET. By J. K. H. 


Denny. With 12 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown 8vo. 


cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


A JACOBITE EXILE: being the Adventures 


of a Young Englishman in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. 


Henry. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


With 8 Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy anda Map. Crown 8vo. 


The WRECK of the “GOLDEN FLEECE ” : 


the Story of a North Sea Fisher-boy. 
8 Page Illustrations 


By Rospert Leteuton. With 


by Frank Brangwyn. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. 


By 


Gorpon SraBies, M.D.,C.M. With 8 Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 
olivine edges, 5s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


The WHITE CONQUERORS of MEXICO: 


a Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk Munrox. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by W.&. Stacey. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A FAIR CLAIMANT: being a Story for 


Girls. By Frances ARMSTRONG. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. 
Hammond. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS, at 4s. 
With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra. 


With the Sen Kings: 


By F. H. 


A Champion of the 
FAITH: a ‘Tale of Prince Hal and 
the Lollards. By J. M. CALLWELL. 


Under False Colours : a 
Story from Two Girls’ Lives. By 
Sakan DoupNey. New Edition. 


Bunyip Land: of Among 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Edition. 


NEW BOOKS, at 3s. 6d. 
With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra. 


Gold, Gold in Cariboo: 
a Story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Oxtve PHILirrs- 
WOoLLzy. 


A True Cornish Maid. 


By @. Norway. 


The Log of the “ Flying 

end Adventure, 

Edition. 


NEW BOOKS, at 3s. 
With 8vo. cloth 


Menhardoc: a Story of 


Cornish Nets and Mines. By G 
MANVILLE FENN. New Edition. 


Yussuf the Guide ; or the 
Monntain Bandits: a Story of 
Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. 
MANVILLE FENN. New 

Robinson Crusoe. With 
by Gordon Browne. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With 
100 Iilustrations by Gordon Browue. 
New Edition. 


NEW BOOKS, at 2s, Gd. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. cloth 
ex 


Nicola: the Career of 
a oon Musician. By M, Corser 


A ‘Little Handful. By 


Hareter J. Scripps. 


A Golden Age. B By Ismay 


THorn., New di 


NEW BOOKS, at 2s. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra. 

Queen of the Daffodils: 
High School Lite. By 

ING. 
Raff’s Ranche: the Rough 
and Tumble Experiences of an 
lish Lad “Out West.” By 

F. M. Hotmes. 


Also NEW BOOKS at 1s. 6d., is. 9d. and 6d. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LJMITED, OLD 


“See 


October 14, 1893.] 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of EDWARD 


ADOLPHUS SEYMOUR, Twelfth Duke of Lae K.G. Edited and 
Arranged by Lady GuENDOLEN RaMspeN and W. H. Matiock, Author of 
“ In an Enchanted Island” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, from 


its Establishment down to 1836. By a Jorer, C.B., one of the 
Secretaries to the Post Office. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON 


and the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. th a Contemporary Sketch and 
M of Lady BLEessineTon. A New Edition, with Notes. With 8 Portraits. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—Saxon, 


Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and By Gerorc1ana HILt, Author 
aaa Muliebris.” 2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous llustrations on 


JUST READY. 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND from the 


EARLIEST TIMES. Containing Descriptions of Famous Horses, with 
Accounts of the more noted Owners, Jockeys (amateur and professional), 
Traipers and Bookmakers. By Ropert BLAck, Author of “ Horse- 
France,” *‘ The Jockey Club and its Founders,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING of the PENDULUM. By 
Frances Mary Pearp, Author of “The Baroness” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
NOW READY. 


THE COURAGE of SYLVIA FULGENT. 


By H. B. Fostay Kyieut, Author of “A Girl with a Temper.” 3 vols. 
Crown 


NOW READY. 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. A Psycho- 


logical Study. By Ross Gzorcz Deaine, Author of ,“ The Undergraduate” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE TRANSGRESSION of TEREN CE 


CLANCY. By Harotp Va.ines, Author of “ The Quality of Me: 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD COURT LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances 


oT, Court Life in France,” “ Diary of an Idle 
and Spain” &., &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Vert week. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS. France 


in Indo-China, Russia and India and Thibet, &c. By R. 8S. Gunpry. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 9s. (Ready. 


JOTTINGS ABOUT BIRDS. By Cuartes 


Dixon, Author of “ Migration of Birds.” With Coloured Frontispiece 
J. Surr, Crown 8vo. 6s. [This This day.” 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN pe Being the Journal of Captain Woops 
Rocers. With Notes »nd Illustrations by Ropgat C. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Next week. 


ESSAYS: Speculative and Suggestive. By 


Jounx ADDINGTON SyMoNDs, New Edition volume, Demy 8vo. 9s. 


OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS; or, the Rise, 


and of Ocean Steam Savigation. By A. Fraser 
MACDONALD, With Maps and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. f [Read;. 


LONDON; CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


The DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, 


Author of “Instructions to Young Sportemen.” With an Intreduction 

Sir Rate Payne-Gatiwey, Bart. With 2 Portraits of the Author, 

8 INustrations by the Author, A. E. Chalon. RA., J. Childe, W. Rehnes, and 

oe ay which are taken from “ Instructions to Young Sportsamen.”” 
vi vO. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY 


D.D. By Hexry Parry Lippon, D.D, D.0.L., LL.D. Edited’and 
for publication by the Rev. J. 0. JOHNSTON, M.A,, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. Roperr J. Wison, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols, 8¥o, Vols. I. and Il, with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s. 

[The Second Ed ition is now ready. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


The WANDERER: a Poem. By the Earn 


or Lytron (Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


*,* This Edition of r+ Earl of Lytton’s Poems will be issued in Three Volumes— 
LUCILE Seing issued in November, to be followed in January by a voiume of 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Friwrsor Nansen, Author 


of “The First Crossing of Greenland.” Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo. 16s. 


THIRD AND OHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak,. 
hy *y and the adjoining Countries. ByE. F. Knient, Author of * “The Cruise 
Falcon” &c. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


WITH NEW APPENDIX, HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF MASHONALAND, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the ‘Temples, by 

With sie 3 Piates, and 1 
price 7s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS: Argument and Plan. By Henry C, STEPHENS, M.P, 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. One Shilling. 


A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


The OUTDOOR WORLD; or, the Young 


Collector’s Handbook. By W. FuRNEAUX, FRGS. with 546 Illustrations, 
including 16 Coloured Plates, Crown 8y0. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [On October 17. 
Part I. ANIMAL LIFE.—Chap. I. II. Insects and Insect 
Hunting. III. The Sea-shore. IV. Snails . Spiders, Centipedes, and 
Millepedes. VI. Reptiles and Reptile Hunting Beit Birds. VIII. British 
Mammals. Part Il. THE VEGETABLE WORLD.—IX. Seaweeds. X. Fungi. 
XI. Mosses. XII. Ferns, XIII. big Flowers. XIV. Grasses. XV. Our Forest 
Trees. Pant Ill. THE MINERAL URLD.—XVI. 


The NARRATIVE of a BUSY LIFE: an 


Autobiography. By AnTuur Hitt M.D. 8vo. 53, 


POEMS HERE at HOME. By JAMES 


Waurtcoms R1Lky, Author of “ Old Fashioned Roses” &c. 8vo. 6s, net. 


A FIRST HISTORY of FRANCE, By 


Lovtsk CREIGHTON, Author of “Stories from. 
With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown. 
VO. 


W. Swan. New and Cheaper Edition. 
04 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. A Novel. 


By L. DovGaLL, Author of “ Beggars All” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dore, Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
“ Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there never were such hair's breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences.” — Atheneum, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
DOGS : 


a Manual for Amateurs. By Mrs. 


De Sais, Authoress of the A la Mode Series of Cookery Books, “ Flora? 
Wiinkles and Notions for the Household,” “ New-laid Eggs,” 
Drinks a la Mode,” &c. Crown 8vo. ls, 6d, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Ricnarp 


Jurrenizs. With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 366, will 


be published on October 17. 
1 ea Brea OF MR. PEAR- | 6. THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


7. THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD 

2. ‘GREAT BARRIER REEF BURTON. 

OF AUSTRALIA, 8. CONTEMPORARY PO&TS AND 
3. W.G. WARD AND THE CATHO- VERSIFIERS. 

LIC REVIVAL. 9 THE DECAMERON OF BOC- 
4. SIR H. a ON THE CACCIO. 

GREAT FLOOD. 
5. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL ROCHE- 

CHOUART. 


10. PARTY MANG:UVRES VERSUS 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO,° 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 457 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


‘THE < CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
only & Complete Sets 
THE TEMPEST. [ Ready. 
‘THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. [ Ready. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 
TEN*YSON'S WORKS. Vol. IX. DEMETER and 
UTHER POEMS. Globe ®vo. 5s. 

*,* This, with the Eight Volumes already published, 

-completes the Library Edition of Lord Tennyson's Works. 


THE ATTIC OR ATORS from ANTI- 


PHON to ISAEUS. By R. C. iB. Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek, and Fellow of dent College, Cam- 
bridge, and M.P. for the University. 4 Edition. 
2 vols. eve: 


scholars, but artist in Eng!ish prose id have 
~undertaken to  faterpret the earliest prose Ureece 
TIMES.—" Indi ble to the lassi student, and 


acce ptable to the general reader.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—~ A remarkable book, and one 
that is likely to become a standard work.” 
singu + appreciating 

35 analysing the form of Greek literate ture.” = 

LECTURES on GREEK POETRY. By 
R.C. Litt.D.,M.P. Crown &vo. 

A COMPANION to DANTE. From the 
German of A. ScarTazzini. By A. J. BuTier. 
Crown 8vo. 

TIMES.— Hie work is practically indispensable to 

students of the poet, and and none the he Tees valable 


ona it often goes straight to the root of thee where 


beating about the 
NEW NOVELS. 
MISS STUART'S LEGACY. By Mrs. 


F. A STERL. 3 vols. crown 4vo. Sis. 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— The interest never flags...... 
. Steel tackles a difficult 


(given ramatis persome) inev > any of the 
scenes are exciting and intensely dramatic.” . 


MARION DARCHE. A Story without 
By F. Magion CRawFoxrp. 2 vols. Globe 


Macmillan’s Six-Shilling Novels. 
New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume, 
CHILDREN of the F, 
Mapion Ceawrorp. 
DON ORSINO. By Craw- 
ForD. New Edition. Crown 
Macmillan's Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 
New Volumes. 
Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 


HELEN TREVERYAN. By Joun Roy. 
UNDER PRESSURE. By tHe Mar- 


OHE8A THEODOL!. 
THE MARPLOT. By S. R. Lysacur. 
JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. 
ReOADES. 


4 MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. 
CKENS. 
ROUND LONDON : Down East and Up 


West. By Mowraeu QC. 
HISTORY. 
WESTERN EUROPE in the FIFTH 
at Oxford. By E. A. 
tory in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 


WESTERN EUROPE in the EIGHTH 
CENTURY. Lectures delivered at Oxford. By E. A. 
Faremay, D.C.L. 8vo. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
Green, M. BA Lilustrated Edition 
With Coloured Plates Ganas and Mies 
I. and If. have appeared, and Vol. [II is be 


THE ENGLISH TOWN in the FIF- 


CENTURY. By ALice 


THE UNITED STATES: an Outline 


His 
DL. Crown 5vo. By GoLtowin 


‘up Mr-Goldwin’ Smith's voluine will readily lny it 
‘before he has finished it, ill 
the rare gia of the down 


LONDON : 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each volume. 
Will be published shortly :— 
THE STATEin RELATIONtoLABOUR 


By W. Stayvey Jevoxs, LL.D., F.R.S. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. 


CHALMERS. 


THE STATE in RELATION to EDU- 
CATION. By Heyky Craik, C.B. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. 


TRAILL. 


THE ELECTORATE and the LEGIS- 


LATURE. By Srexcern WALPOLE. 


THE LAND LAWS. By Sir F. Portocx, 


Bart. (Second Edition.) 


JUSTICE and POLICE. 


MAITLAND. 


By F. W. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spencer 

ALPOLE. 

THE POOR LAW. By the Rev. T. W. 
Fow Le. 


THE PUNISHMENT and PREVEN- 


TION of CRIME. By Colonel Sir Eoucxp pv Canz. 


SCIENCE. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS of 


as HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S8. In Monthly 
Volumes, from October 1. Globe svo. 5s. each Volume. 

(DHE EVERSLEY SERIES.) 
Vol. I, METHOD AND RESULTS. [Ready. 
Vol. IL DARWINIANA. 
Vol. Ill. SCIENOE AND EDUCATION. 

Vol. IV. SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 
Vol Vz. AND CHRISTIAN TRADI- 
Vol. VI. HUME. 

Vol. VIL ETHICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 

ESSAYS. 


Vol. VIII. MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
Vol. IX. ESSAYS IN SCIENCE. 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part II. 


AN ELEMENTARY “TREATISE on 


THEORETICAL By ALEXANDER 
ant f Mathematics im the Uni- 

versity of Michigan. Part L KINEMATICS. 8vo. 
net. 


AN ESSAY on NEWTON’S PRIN- 
CIPIA. By Wavtree W. Rousse Batt, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 


UTILITY of QU ATEBNIONS in PHY- 
SIC8. By ALEXANDER McAULay, Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Physics in the uaiveruty of Tas- 
mania. Svo. 5s. net. 
INORGANIC CH EMISTRY for BEGIN- 
NERS. By Sir Roscor, F.R.S., assisted by 
Josupxu Lust, B.8c. ( Vietoria). “Gabbe sv. 2s. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Sir 
TABLES for the DETERMINATION of 


the ROCK-FORMING MINERALS. by F. 
- Professor of Geology the 


University of Do: Traoslated from the i. by 
J. W. F.G.S., of the British 
(Natural History). With a a Chapter ov the Petrol: 


Microscope by tenor G. J. COLE, M.R.LA., 
Super royal 4s 


A TEXT-B NOK of | PHYSIOLOGY. By 
M. Fosree, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, 

bri bdo] Lliustrations. Sixth Edition. Part I. 
k I.—Blood—The Tissues of Movement 
The Vascuil mm. 10s. Gd. 


HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and 
sity. sod in Public Health of Cambridge Univecsiny, 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
Third Hdition of the Guide to the Study of 

net. y Jrow na 


full of 


THEOLOGY. 
BIBLICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 


LiguTroor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 12s. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
THOUGHT. Ry Cuanues A: 


THE MYSTERY of INIQUITY, 
Other SERMONS. By Brooks, late 
of Massachusetts. Crown 

SELECTIONS from EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN WRITERS. Text and-Translations Edited by 


Rev. H. M. Gwar«rtn, M.A., Dixie Professor of Eccle- 
~~ History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By Wrrtiam A. 
Kyieut. LL.D., Moral Philosophy at 
St. Andrews. Svo. 8s. 

THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM for ENG- 
READERS. By Atragp J. Jouuey. Crown 

QU4RDIAN.—* The aut! or hay taken much trouble to 
make himself of use to the reader. 

TIMES.—* Written with candour and fuir- 

ness.” 


WORDS of COUNSEL to ENGLISH 
HMEN ABROAD, the Right Rev. 
c. SanprorD, D.D., Bishop Gibraltar. Crown | 


avo. 
EXPOSITOR.—* Had the a "s modesty permitted. he 
might have justly called his book ot vies Words of Counsel.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THUCYDIDES. BOOK vill. Edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by H. C. GoopHART, M.. rs 
of Latin in the of 


“CLASSIC 4L —- —New Volumes. 
CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with 


of Piymouth College. 2s. 
TERENCE.— The ADELPHE. ‘With 


Intreduction and Notes by Sipxey G. AsuMorg, M.A., 
af Latin in Union College, Schenectady. 
Price 3s. 6d. Ready. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volumes, 
Pott 8vo. 1s, 6d. each volume. 


THUCYDIDES. Selections from Books II. 
and III. Edited by W.T. Sutrueny, M.A., gad 4. 6. 
GuAVES, M.A., Assistant Masters in Feisted Schoo 

XENOPHON. Tales from the Coops 

EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION from LATIN. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C.G. 
M.A. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with 


Critical Introductions by Various Writers, neral 
Introductions to each Period. Edited by = Craig. 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo, (Vols. 11. and I11, shortly. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
Globe 8vo. 
THE SATIRES of DRYDEN, Edited, 
troductions, and 


with Memoir, In Notes, by J. Cuvarow 
COLLINS. 


SHAKESPEARE. — ROMEO and 
JULIET. With Introduction and Notes by K. 
DEIGHTON, 2s. 6d. ; sewed,Jas. ( Ready. 
KING HENRY the FOURTH, First 

Fert. With Introduction and Notes by K. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. | Keady. 
KING HENRY the FOURTH. Second 
Part. With Introduction and Notes by K. as j 
Price 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2. Ready. 


PRIMARY 8ERIES of FRENCH and GERMAN 
READING BOOKS. —New Volumes. 
HAUFF,— DAS WIRTSHAUS IM 


SPESSART. Edited, with Notes, Vocabularies, and 
Exercises, by G. E. Globe 8vo. ds. (Ready. 


SOUVESTRE.--Un PHILOS0PHE sous 
les TOLTS. with Notes, Vocabularies. and 
rcises, by |. M. M.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow. Globe § 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of PRAC- 
TICAL SCIENCE. By Gorpos. Pott sve, 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His’ Life 
and Duties. A Book for Continuation Schools, and the 
Classes of Public Elementary uy 
Wrarrt, Clerk the chester 
Board. With about 100 Illustrations. Globe 

8vo. 2s. (Ready. 
*.* Both these Books are drawn up in accordance 
with the directions given in the New Code for Evening 

Continuation Schools, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD. STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


Printed bySPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 6 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of L°adon.—ASaturday, October 14, 1898, 
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PILLOW-PROBLEMS: Thought Out during Wakeful 
Hours. By L. Student and 
| | 
of characte 2 ai larly } al st, @ aty s at 
Us OTE ehens e 
historical survey of the progress and preseot condition of 
view sud power Of seizing salient points which were the | economical science in Europe, in England, and in the United 
- of his work thirty years fe and were especially con- | States; and in the sound, temperate, and instructive judy - 
uous in his admirable ‘ [rish weg Fe Oe meat which Professor Cossa brings to that survey......It is 
by far the best thing of its kind ever written about bed MEE substance, and the translation is skilfully executed.” 
ava aad 


